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INTRODUCTORT REMARKS^THE EARLT KINGS, leO. 

Scotland is the northern division of the oelo* 
brated island of Great Britain. If you look at 
}t on a map, jou WilL be struck with its rugged 
appearance. Its coast is jagged and irregular, 
and its interior for the most part covered with 
mountains and watered with lakes. Separated 
from England bj the Cheviot Hilts, which extend 
almost from sea to sea, with a breadth of from 
fisrty to sixty miles, it would seem as though na- 
ture herself had determined the boundaries of 
each country : but man willed it otherwise, and 
from very early times these two neighbors, iso- 
lated from other part^ of the world by large and 
stormy seas, began to quarrel and fight like bit- 
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ter enemies. Wars— cruel, bloody, desolatang 
wars — blasted at short intervals for many years ; 
and it is very likely that, this quarrelsome spirit 
was encouraged by those ambitious, battle-loving 
people, the Bomans. 

The Bomans, you know, had it in contempla- 
tion to conquer the whole world, and to make 
their own eity of Borne the head of all the nations 
on the face of the earth. They succeeded better 
in the fiat parts of Britain than in the hilly coun- 
tries ; and, although they posessed themselves of 
England and a part of the south of Scotland, they 
oould not make their way into those great north* 
em mountains, where the hardy mountaineers 
were prepared to resist them steadily, and where 
the rough fare of a barbarous country was distaste- 
ful enough to the more civilized and luxurious 
Boman soldier ; so they retreated. ' 

These wild people, however, having beeni 
once unsettled, began to come down from their 
mountain fastnesses, and invade that part of 
the land which had already been conquered by 
the Bomatis. The people of the northern part 
rf Scotland were not one nation ; there wero 
~me oalJed Scots and others Picts. The earliest 
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anthentie information which we possess oi <he 
Scots is that they were a people inhabiting 
Ireland, which island they appear, in the 5th 
century, to have divided with the Hiberni, the 
previous inhabitants, over whom they gradually 
acquired so decided a superiority as to give their 
name to the tjountry exclusively called Scotia 
from the 5th to the 10th century. In the 
beginning of the 6th century, a colony of this 
people crossed over from the north of Ireland 
to North Britain and isettled in the county now 
called Argyle. There have been many different 
opinions, however, as to the origin both of the 
Scots and Picts, the latter seeming to be a term 
commonly used by Boman writers to descri1;)e 
painted men rather than any distinct race ; but' 
the discussion of this matter would not be interr 
esting to you. Quarrelsome as they were with 
one another, the Picts and Scots made common 
catise against the people who had attacked them ; 
and their inroads were rather alarming to the 
new settlers. The Bomans therefore built a very 
long wall between one side of the island and 
the other, made* towers on the wall, and filled 
camps with soldiers in various places around ; so 
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fhfti ftt the least ularm the men might hasteii to 
defend any part of the wall which was attacked. 
This first Boman wall you may see marked on 
the map ; it was built between the two friths 
of Clyde and Forth, just where the island of 
Britain is at the narrowest. Some parts of it 
still remaini but the work was quite | a failure. 
The Barbarians,^ as the Bomans called the Plots 
and Scots, were not to be kept Way by # wall, 
so the Romans resolved to give up a portion of 
the country in hopes of keeping them quiet; 
and therefore built a new waU stronger than 
before, about sixty miles further back. The 
Barbarians made very persevering attempts to 
get over this wall, but in vain.: and in the midst 
of the contest the Boman soldiers were wanted 
in Bome, for civil war had broken out there,' 
and the Emperor sent orders for them all to come 
and help to fight in their own country. 

So* leaving the Britons and Scots with the 
fighting mania upon them, they forsook them 
and returned, and then, indeed, the Barbarians 
rushed in like a flood' on the poor Britons, who, 

• Barbarlfuu was a general name giveli by the BomanB to t1i« 
tahamtKBtB of nofl oovntrifis in central Europe. 
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terribly alarmed, sent for help to Oermany, and 
these people, called Saxons, eitme over, and, being 
a very warlike nation, were glad to assist tbe 
Britons. 

The Saxons, however, expected payment for 
their, trouble, and prepared to take advantage of 
the condition of distress in which they found 

- the Britons, by helping themselves to the best of 
everytning they saw, taking possession of the 
country, and using the inhabitants a's slaves and 
servants. Many of the Britons fled into Wales, 
which country they defended for a long time, 

' andiived under their own government and laws ; 
until the English got possession of that also. 
Scotland, however, was not so easy a oonquest, 
as England found to her cost, oaii still remained 
free. 

The history of the early Scottish kings is 
deeply interesting. There was old king ♦Duncan 
in the very early times, his sons Malcolm and 
Donaldbane, and his famous relative Macbeth, 

I 

in whose story Shakespeare the poet has mixed 
up truth and fiction, till the former is hard to 
come ^t. I will tell you the tale of Macbeth 
and the witches, as it is generally believed, when 
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we come to tlie proper place; but these erenta 
occurred in the r^ign of our Saxon king, called 
Edward the Confessor, who, in assisting the 
Scottish king tp recover possession of the throne, 
acted more generously than his sncoessors, and 
nev^r thought of paying himself for his help out 
of the Scotch kingdom as his predecessors did. 

Then came the Norman conquest, which, 
although it did not involye Scotland, had an 
indirect effect on the country. 

Many Saxons who were driven from England by 
William's cruelty and oppression took refiage in 
Scotland, and this was one means of greatly civil- 
ising the southern part of the land. Efigar 
Atheling, a relation of the amiable Edward the 
Confessor, accompanied the exiles, and MaU(dm 
Cammore, who had received much kindness in 
former times from Edward, remembering that 
kindne^, married the Princess Jifargaret, and 
made her Queen of Scotland. Malcolm tried to 
seat Edgar on the English throne, but in vain ; 
William and his Normans were not to be van* 
quished. After MalcoJm, came three kings in 
succession, who made little figure in Scottish 
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liLstory ; and then Malcolm's sons, E^gar» Alex 
uider, and David.. 

Darid made war against England, and iii his 
reign was fought the* noted battle of the Standard. 
Hex it was that founded the abbeys^ to which jou 
will hear frequent reference. That at Holyrood, 
in Edinburgh ; Melrose^ in Roxburghshire ; 
Dryburgh, in Berwickshire, and others. He 
appears according to his* knowledge to have been 
a religious man, and was called by the Bomam 
Catholics, Saint David. • 

* James I of England and YI of Scotland, 
« iJioQght his predecessor rather too generous to 
the ghorch, for he once said of him •that " Saint 
Pavid had proved a sore saint to the crown." 
One reason which probably had weight with 
iDavid was that out of veneration to religion, 
churoh lands were frequently spared, when other 
parts of the country were laid waste and plunder- 
ed. David, therefore, considered perhaps that by 
porting land under the protecUon of the churoh, 
he had done his best to secure them against 
devastation, and most of his monasteries were. 
founded in those parts of the country peculiarly 
exposed to danger from the enemy's attacks. . 
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At the time of Edward I, of England, Scot- 
land was reduced almost to the condition of a 
conquered country. The Lord High Justice 
Ormesby, called all men to account who refused 
an oath of allegiance to King Edward. Such 
persons were summoned to the courts of justiee, 
fined, deprived of their estates, and otherwise 
severely punished. Scotland was therefore ia 
great distress, and the inhabitants determined 
to rise against the English or souUiern men, as 
they called them, •to recover the liberty and 
independence of their country. Their leader 
was th6 celebrated William Wallace, whose name 
is still mentioned with reverence and affe^idn 
in Scotland. Some particulars of the story' of 
Wallace and Bruce you will read in the proper 
place, for it is not my design to give you a 

. regular history of the kings in succession. Bruce 
succeeded in his efforts to free his country from 
much tyranny and oppression, but in his sue- 
cessor's time, the warlike Edward III, war was 
again declared against Scotland. Robert Bruce, 
•one of the greatest of the Scottish kings, being 
dead, the kingdom descended to his son David, 

_^ who was but four years old when his father died. 
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Tbere was, therefore, ft Begent appointed, 
Bandol^h, £arl of Hurray ; thi^ is to aay, a 
person who ezereiaed the authority of king for 
a timei until the young king was of an age to 
roign. Bandolph was a just but yeryseyere 
raler» he appears to haye taken great pleasure 
in puttinji; criminals to death ; there was no 
Bxeroy w^th his judgment. He once sent orders 
to the Highlands to haye certain thieyes and rob- 
bers ezeouied, and his officer caused their heads 
to be hung round the walls of the castle to the 
number of fifiy . When Bandolph came down the 
laker in a barge and saw the easUe of EUangowan, 
where the execution had taken place, Worked 
with their bloody heads, he said that he loyed 
hotter to look on them than on a garland of roses. 

Edward Baliol, the son of a certain John 
Baliol, whom Edward I had formerly created 
king, and afterwards dethroned, came oyer from 
jPranoe, where he had been liying since his father's 
dethronement, and laid claim to the crown. 
Bdward III took up his cause, with a yiew, no 
doubt, to secure Scotland for himself, and the 
country was reduced to a sad state by repeated 

wars Edward was busily engaged too at this time 
1* 
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against the French king, and this rather weakened 
his force in Scotland, or it is possible he might 
hare completed the conquest. Whilst he waa 
absent on one of his French expeditions, the battle' 
of NevilPs Cross was fought Bear Durham, when 
Dayid II was taken prisoner and led in triumph 
through the streets of London. 

-We are coming to the end of the Scottish kings. 
After Dayid Bruce's death the crown was claimed 
by the Stuarts, a singularly unfortunate family. 
Bobert Stuart, who had married a daughter of 
David Bruce, was the first of the line of Stuart 
kings, flames I was assassinated ; James 11 was 
kilted by a cannon, which burst at the siege of 
Boxborough ; James III fell in the battle field 
by the hands of his own subjects ; James IV 
also fell at the battle of Flodden Field, fought 
^against the English ; James Y, after a great 
defeat in the time of Henry VIII, died it is 
said, of grief. The fate of his daughter Mary, 
t)<jfieen of Scots, is well kiiown. After the unionV 
Charles I, king of Scotland and England, was 
beheaded. Charles 11 wandered many years as 
an exile. James II was obliged to resign the 
Arown ; and his son and grandson, kno?m by the 
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names of tho Pretenders, vably trying to reeoyer 
the kingdom, were proclaimed traitors, and had a 
price of £4,000 set upon their head^. 

Thus we have glanced at the history of Scot- 
land, which will e^^hle yon, I hope, slight as is 
the sketch, to undersijand the allusions which-may 
be made to the different kings ip[ the course of 
this little volume. And now let us look for a 
moment at the country as a whole. Those deep 
indentations made by the sea into the land are, 
in the* language of the country, called friths or 
firths, such as the frith of Forth, the friths of 
Clyde, &c., giving Scotland the irregular out- 
line, which you sib on the map. The lakes are 
called Lochs ; thus you will hear of Loch Lom- 
ond, Loch Katrine. The surface t>f the country 
is extremely unequal and varied ; it is divided 
into the Highlands and Lowlands. The Gramp- • 
ians, a long chain of hills dividing the two 
districts. 

The. climate of Scotland, compared with that of 
England, is wet andi cold, and corn, fruit, and 
vegetables, are usually much more forward with 
us than with our neighbors. The productions are 
nnmerous a^d valuable. j 
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There is a great quantity of ooal, iron is found 
very generally, as well as lead and marble in the 
northern counties, plumbago in Dumfries, one of 
the southern, and slate in Argyleshire and Perth- 
shire, which are more northeriy. 

The ancient name of this interesting country 
was Caledonia, and its inhabitants probably Celts, 
that migatory people who came from the neigh- 
borhood of the Euxine and Caspian seas. We 
will now proceed to notice each county separately, 
and see if we can accomplish the task of learning 
the name and peculiarity of every »ne of tho 
thirty-three counties. 



• t 
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THSBB BORDER COUNTIES* 

BBBVICK8HIBB. 

Vloddeii— Jamef the Fomtii's death— Polworth and Lftdy GrianU 
•BftUlie. 

BOZBUBOBSSZBB. 

King DaTid'8 Abbeys— Kelso—Siege of Roxburgh— Boating of 

the CBimoit— Death of James— Jedburgh— Its Abbey— Dry- 

* bugh — Seott's burial plaee— Melrose— Scolptore— Michael 

Scott's Tomb-Xlharacter of the Monks— Abbotsfoid—Gahi- 

ahiel's Conyenient Shop. 

J>17KrBIB88HXBB« 

Oietna— Johnny Armstrong— Cure for great Talkers— Gray 
Mare's Tail— Mountain Scenery— Stories of the Corenmitenh* 
Feudal System—'Watch Hill— Dumfries— Bams. 

The diyisions of Scotland are tMrtj-three. It 
has eleven counties to the north, nine in the 
middle, and thirteen in the south. We will first 
try and learn the names of those which are nsuallj 
called the Border Counties. You must look at 
the map and see which these counties are. Bo 
pot merely take my account of them, see for your- 
self. No book on geography can stand in \he 
place of a map. It is there that you see the 
exact position and relation of one country to 
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another. Whilst its very .form may be helpful to 
you in recollecting its locality <uad name. 

We will begin with Be&wickshi&s. This 
coanty you see has a small portion of Northum- 
berland to the soa(b?east : the German Ocean to 
the east ; Haddington ^to thtf north ; and a part 
of Edinburgh and Roxbiirghshire to the west tfnd 
south. 

Berwick, usually called Berwick upoi^ Tweed, 
is unlike every other town, in Britain. It was 
for,tified by King Charles I, in 16^9, for the 
purpose of overawing the Covenanters, part of 
whose history I hope to give you iii another place. 
It is said that Berwickshire people are unable to 
sound the letter B. This defect, which is called 
the burr, gives a very singular sound to their 
speech ; I think if you haveonee heard a pative of 
Berwickshire talk, you will not easily forget the 
peculiarity. 

There is a ford across the river IVeed, about 
twelve miles west of the town of Berwick, which 
the Scotch and English armies usually crossed 
when they invaded one another's country. It was 
also a great place of conference ; and |Holy 
well Haugh, close by, is the field where Edward 
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I had a meeting with the Sbotcli nobility, to settle 
the dispute between Baliol and Bruce, about the 
right to the throne of Scotland, to which you have 
seen reference in the previous chapter. Gold- 
stream in this county had at oiH time a handsome 
Priory. Tou may have heard of a regiment of 
soldiers called the Coldstream Guards. It was 
originally raised by G-eneral Monk, who lived at 
. Coldstream in Charles the Second's reign; and 
has ever since borne the name of the Coldstream 
Guards, " - 

'The field, or rather hill, of Flodtl^n, is about 

> 

six miles from this town. It is memorable as the 
scene of a great battle, the particulars of which, 
connected As they are with the Scottish history at 
that period, I will give you. James lY reigned 
over Scotland at the 'time that Henry YII was 
king of England. James had rebelled against his 
own father, who, after receiving some wounds in 
the battle field, was treacherously murdered by a 
priest who pretended to come and hear his con- 
fession. James IV had not long been on the 
throne before he began to feel some remorse for 
his nndutiful conduct ; and according to the doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic Church, which but 
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too jgreatly tend to lekd men away from the Sav* 
ioor of giSpers, he tried to atone for it^by Tarioos 
acts of penance. Amongst other tokens of re- 
pentance, h^ caused an iron belt or girdle to be 
made, which he wore constantly nnder his clothes, 
every year of hb life adding another Unk c^ an 
ounce or two to the weight of it. James was, 
however, for the times in wh^ch he lived, a good 
king. He was not fond of flatterers ; but rnle4 
by the counsel of the wisest of his nobility, and 
won the hearts of his people. He used to go 
about in disguise amongst the poorer classes, and 
ask questions abo^t the king, thus discovering hia 
subjects' opinion of him, ani many a good lesson 
did he receive, in these private visits, from the 

• 

simple chiefs or the lowlier part of hi? subjects* 

James lY being one of the most popular mo&- 
archs that ever reigned in Scotland, his counlx^y^ 
men have endeavored to inake out that he canUL 
not have been accessory to the insurrectioa 
against his father, as they affirm him to have beeii 
but thirteen or fourteen when it occurred. Hia 
birth, however, taking place in 1472, and hi3 
father's deaih having occurred in 1488, he mw% 
then have entered his seventeenth year. Henry 
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yn of England, who was very anxioufl fo make a 
friend of James lY, was not a warlike king ; for . 
he loved money, and wars are expensive affairs. 
He therefore^ projecied a marnage between his 
eldest danghter, Hargaaret Tudor, and James, 
whilst Margaret was yet an infant ; and when still 
an inexperienced girl of less than fourteen, the 
. marriage was actually completed. The ^ng was 
K* > eighteen years older than his girl queen, and was 
at the time of their marriage the handsomest sov- 
ereign in Snrope. Sir Walter Scott, in one of 
lus poems thus describes him : — 

" ^or luuiel w«i9 liiB eagle eye, 

And EKbUB of the darkest dye 
His short curled beard and hair ; 

Light was his footstep in the dance, *w 

Aad firm his stirrup in the lidts ; . ' 

And oh, ha had that marry glance. 
Which seldom lady 's heart resists/' 

The lung appears to bave been very kind and 
persevering in his efforts to please and conciliate 
his bride, but she was a difficult young lady to 
please, it seems ; -^and' was ' somewhat like her 
brother. King Henry VIII, in temper and dispo* 
sition. Her ^st letter to her father after their 
marriagQ was one of complaint and murmur. 
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although, her husband was doing his utmost to en- 
.tertain and oblige her and bid her welcome to 
Scotland. 

When Henry YII died, Margaret's brother 
Henry, who was of a much more impetuous, fiery, 
despotic disposition, could not agr^e with James 
at all. The cause of their quarrel you may read 
in Scottish history ; the result was the disastrous 
battle of Flodden, where James and many of his 
warlike peers and loyal gentry fell on the field. 
The conquerors lost 5000 men, but thp Scots per- 
hap^ t^ice that number.* The English lost but 
few of distinction, while the Scots left on their 
battle field— -the king, two bishops, two mitred 
abbots,t twelve earls, thirteen lords, and five eld-^ 
est sons of peers. James was not permitted a 
burial, for the Pope having excommunicated him 

• X^ battle was fbnght in the year 1513. 

t Ton may wonder to hear of an abbot's mitre. In the early 
history of the ehnrch, abbots did not wear mitres, only bishops 
being permitted that honor ; but as the wealth and im]portance of 
monasteries and abbeys increased so did the pomp of their heads 
or superiors. The abbot was then a person of great importance, 
and was regarded hi the monasteries as a lord and father, no appeal 
being allowed Arom his decision. Abbots or Friors sat in the up- 
per House of Parliament and wore a silrer mitre, in order to dis> 
tiagnish it ttam that of the bishops, which was of pure gold. 
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BO priest dared pronounoe the burial service over 
his body. The corpse was therefore embalmed, 
and sent to the monastery of Shene, in Sjirrey. 
It lay there until the Reformation, when all reli- 
gious houses of the kind were broken up ; and the 
monastery of Shene was given to the Duke of 
Suffolk. After this period, the body, which was 
wrapped up in lead, was tossed about the house as 
a piece of useless lumber. Stowe, the noted his- 
torian of London,' who liy^^d at this time, saw it 
flung into a waste room among old pieces of wood, 
lead, and other rubbish. " Some idle workmen, 
for their foolish pleasure," says that historian, 
«< hewed off the head ; and one Lancelot Toung, 
master glazier to Queen Elizabeth, finding a sweet 
smell come from thence, owing doubtless to the 
spices used for embalming the body, carried the 
head home. and kept it for some time ; but at last 
caused the sexton of St. Michael's Wood Street to 
bury it in the charnel house." What a humilia- 
ting end to that king, once so proud and powerful ; 
and what a lesson on the nothingness of human 
greatness 1 

Two miles north of Greenlaw, at the edge of -a 
vast black heath, are the remains of a Eoman 
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camp. You maj have read an account in some 
child's book, of Lady Grizsell Baillie. Polwort<h 
Church, in this county, is the place where the 
Earl of Marchmont opncealed himself, for six 
weeks, during the reign of £^ing James II ; he» 
with many more, having fallen under the displea* 
sure of that monarch for his religious as well as 
political opinions. The greater part of his family 
were ignorant of the place of his concealment, but 
it fell to hi9 daughter Grizzell's lot to carry him 
food ; and one day, to the great amusement of the 
elder and the indignation of the younger children » 
she managed to take away from the dinner table, 
a whole sheep's head, of which dish she knew her 
father to be fond. The vault in which the £arl 
lay hidden was full of bones, and he was sur- 
rounded by human skulls. How strong is the 
love of life in man's heart ; he is contend to live 
with the dead awhile, if hope of life be held out 
to him. The Earl learned by heart the whole of 
Buchanan's Psalms, in this dreary lodging, and 
many portions of Scripture. Lady Qrizzell must 
have been very courageous, us well as discreet, 
for shof never shrank from her mid^^ight walk, 
although obliged to perform it alone, or divulged 
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tb« secret ot her father's liiding-place, u greater 
mark still of a firm, well-diseiplined mind. Jo> 
anna Baillie, a poetess of some note, gi?;e8 a prettj 
description of Ladj Grizseirs character when 
young. I think yon would like to read it :— 

<< And well, with renAy hand and heart, 
~ Each task of toUflome duty taking ; 
Did onedaar inmate taka her part, . 

The last asleep, the earliest waking. 
Her hand&eaeh nightly couch prepared, 
And ftvgal meal on which they fhred, 
Unfolding spread the serret white, 
And decked the board with tankard bright. 
Through fitted hose and garment rent, 
Her tin J needle deftl j went, « 

Till hatefU penury, so graced, 
Was scarcely in their dwelling traced. 
With rererence to the eld she clung, 
With sweet affection, to the yoni^. 
To her was crabbed lesson said ; 
To her the sly petition made ; 
To her was told each p9ttj aaie ; 
To her was lisped each tardy prayer ; 
What time the urchin half undrest, 
Aikfhalf asleep, was put to rest."— 

The next of the border counties is Boxbueoh* 
tarns, which is bounded on tile, north and north* 
west by Berwick and Selkirkshire, on the west 
by Dumfries, on the south by the Cheviot hills» 
and on the east by part of {Northumberland. 
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Kelso, although not the county town, Is the 
largest in Roxharghshire ; it is pleasantly situa* 
ted on the river Tweed. Towering above the 
town, are the remains of Eelso Abbey, one of that 
chain of abbeys to which I have referred, founded 
by King David, in 1128, for the protection of the 
border. 

Bozburgh was besieged in 1460, by James II. 
It had formerly a strong border castle, which had 
for many years been in the possession of the Eng« 
lish ; and James, being .very anxious to gain pos- 
session of this bulwark, summoned the full force 
of hitf kingdom to accomplish this great enterprise. 
The nobles attended in great numbers, and the 
siege of.Boxburgh cojtnmenced. A battery was 
formed, of such large clumsy cannon as were con- 
structed at that time, upon the north of the Tweed. 
Those were awkwardly framed out of bars of iron, 
fastened together by hoops of the same metal, 
somewhat in the same manner as oftsks are made, 
and far more liable to accident than our modem 
cannon, ^hich are cast in one solid piece. It was 
one of those ilUmade guns wliich was the immedi- 
ate cause of James' death. It burst in going off, 
and a fragment of iron broke his tbigh-bone and 






killed him otr the apot, he hftving nnwisely stood 
too near the cannon in order to mark the efieet id 
the shot, . A thorn- tree in the park of the I>«ke 
of Boxbargh still marks the spot where he died 
at the early age of twenty-nine. 

Jedburgh is a very pietaresque Tillage ; it eon* 
sisis of one long street; bnt the remains of its 
fine old abbey are interesting and beautifuL The 
Jedburgh pfeople were a few years since, a very 
simple set, and so little given to travel, that it is 
related of a certain barber, that for seventy-one 
years he had never left the town, for a greater 
distance than three miles during his life. 

Dryburgh, another of King David's abbeys, lies 
upon a level around which the river Tweed 
i^eeps. More of the domestic parts of the abbey, 
than of the church remain. It is a spot full of 
intei^est, and here Sir Walter Scott, the .celebrated 
novelisl^ is buried. 

By far the most striking of the three, however, 
is the Abbey of Melrose. I cannot give you any 
idea of the extreme beauty of these ruins. I had 
heard a great deal of them, and had seen many 
views of different parts of the ruin, but neither 
drawing nor fancy equalled the reality. It is of- 
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that style of arohiteetare called Gothic, There is 
as oriel window almost entire, and many of the 
shapely pillars are standing. I think, that Scott's 
description, which an intelligent girl repeated to 
me on the spot, will give you some idea of the 
extreme delicacy and heauty of the carving. 
The scolpture of two rows of pillars in particular 
may be compared to the figuring of richest lace. 

Kow alow and fSMnt ht led the way, 
Where cloistered round , the garden lay ; 
' The pillaied Mchei were orer their head, 

And beneath their Ibet were the bones of the dead ; 
Spreading herbs and flow(eret8 bright, 
Glistened with ttie dew of night. 
Vof herb nor floweret glistened, there 
Bat wfB carved in the cloister arches fair ; 
• The moon on the east oriel shone 

^ Tluro' Blender shafts of shapely stone 
By fbliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou wonldst haTC thought some fUry's hand ^ 
* Twizt poplars straight the osier wand 
In many a fteaUsh Imot had twined ; 
Then Ihuned a apeU when the work was done, 
And changed the willow wreath to stone . 

These lines are from Scott's " Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,'' a little poem well worth your reading. 
The above refer to a midnight visit paid by a 
.certain William of Deloraine to, Melrose, whither 
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he had been dispatched by a lady from the Bor- 
der to search for a book of magic repnted to be 
baried in the tomb of Michael Scott, who was 
buried in the Abbey. Michael Scott is not a fie* 
titions character, but his great discoveries in 
ehemistry and alchemy brought on him the sus- 
picion of that ignorant and superstitions age of 
being a wizard, and it is probable that he 
encouraged the idea. 

Sir Walter Scott has used the fact of his being 
baried at Melrose as the founfoin of the story in 
his little ballad. 

The knight had orders to go to fair Tweedside 
and to inquire for the Monk of St. Mary's Aisle 
at the Abbey, to bring back the treasured vol- 
ume, but into which he must by no means look. 
The monk, who had been an old friend of Mich- 
ael's, rather unwillingly led the way to the clois- 
ters, and sitting down on the tomb of Eobert 
Bruee, the old man told him of the mighty book 
which lay in the magician's tomb, and pointed 
out the spot where he had been buried. *The 
knight accomplished his task/ carried away the 
book, but the monk is reported to have been found 
dead in his cell at noontide on the following day. 
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At the time of the Keformation, and probablj 
long before, the monKa of Melrose bore a very 
moderate cbaracter, especially as being too fond 
of good living and breaking the rules of the 
church which enjoined fasting on certain days. 
There is an old verse in reference to this which 
had only too much truth in it. 

« The monks of Melroee made glide kail * 
On Fridays when they fasted ; 
Sot vanted they good beef and ale, 
As lang as their neighbour's lasted.'* 

It is much to be regretted that . this beautiful 
ruin has been so defaced by tibe intemperate zeal 
of Oromwoll's army, who at the time of the civil 
wars battered its fine walls from the Gatton* 
side hills. The village of Melrose is curious. It 
is in the form of a triangle, having small 8tre#ti$ 
leading out of each comer. 

Abbotsford, the seat of the kte Sir Walter 
Scott, is about three miles we|k of Melrose. 
The house, garden, pleasure grounds, and woods» 
were* the creation of the owner, and many of the 
trees were plated by his own hands. His maxim 
wa», ** If you have nothing to do, be aye (ever) 

* Broth. 
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planting a tree, it wiU be growing wheft jou are 
sleeping." I mnst not enter into particulars of 
the beauties of Abbotsford. They would of them* 
selves fill a chapter. I remember seeing there a* 
Terj striking picture of Mary Queen of Scots,, 
taken after her decapitation at Fotheringay, aad^ 
said to be an original. The little study beyondi 
the library where Sir Walter's many wprjbs wtere^ 
written, contains one interesting evidence of hiS' 
affectionate disposition. The old-fashioned bnreaui 
at which he always wrote, belonged to his mother. 

There is a large tartan manufactory at Gala- 
shiels which has much increased of late yeaiiS).but 
within the memory of many was an insigjaificant 
little village with few shops, and possessng. not a 
single bookseller in the place. A singeelikit shop- 
keeper, known by the name of " Willie a^ things,*' 
used to keep in his warehouse, as his adv^trtise- 
ments will shoWi a strange variety, ajMk d^alt in 
goods usually divided amongst a dozen shopkeep-* 
ers. Eed herrings and parasols, yelIo\r sugar and 
yellow sand, treacle and linen, cradles- and cof- 
fins.* 

At Mount Eenger the poet Hogg resided;;, he is 

• Chambers' Pictare of Scotland. 
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known gAerallj by the title of the Ettrick Sbep« 
herd. 

Dumfries completes the border line, it adjoincf 
the county of Eoxbnrgh, and is the most important 
of the southern counties. It is bounded on the 
south by part of Cumberland and the Solway 

. « _ _ 

Frith, on the north-east by Roxburgh and Sel- , 
kirkshire, on the north by Peebles and Lanark, 
and on the north-west by Ayr and Kirkcudbright. 

The entrance to Scotland from Carlisle is cer- 
tainly not pleasing. The first place you come to 
on the border is the disgraceful village of Gretna, 
where there have been so many clandestine mar- 
riages. A man of the name of Paisley commenced 
the trade. Gretna is near the village of Spring- 
field, and is a dull, disagreeable looking ^lace. 

Mofiat is noted for its medicinal springs, and 
from its hills flow the Tweed, the Clyde, and the 
Annan. The vale of the Esk is noted for the 
deeds of the far-famed Johnnie Armstrong. His' 
strong tower, of Gilnockie still stands, although it 
is now converted into a cow-house. Langholm is 
on the left bank of the river Esk. It was at 
Langholm that Johnnie and his band of thirty >six 
men, going forth to meet king James Y, on one of 
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his tbief-destrojing jouraejs, met witB a diflas* 
irons fate, for Jameef instead of receiving his alle- 
giance, ordered tkemall out to execution. 

There Tised to be a oorioas instrument at Lang* 
holm, called the Branks, .jrhich was put on the 
head of very talkative ill-tempered wives, called 
^retffs, and by projecting a sharp spike into the 
mcmth, subdued the tone at once. 

Here is some fine scenery in this county* 
Near the village of Mofiat is the great natura* 
curiosity called the Grey Mare's Tail. It is & 
cataract formed by a small stream which leave» 
the mountain Lake Loch Skene-. The water is 
precipitated over a rock three hundred fefet is 
h^ght ; it falls c^owa a dark precipice with slight 
ledges projecting, and the interruption which the 
course of the tiny stream receives produces a 
curious effect. The mountains are very wild in 
these parts, but there are associations with them 
still more interesting than the natural beauity of 
the spot ; associations with the Covenanters. Now 
how important does a knowledge of history 
become in travellmg ! The hills of this part of 
Scotland would not attract you particularly if you 
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-weVe ignorattt of the sceBes ihait V0r» eoiisted 
amengst iJwm. 

Before you ean undevstand the kifltorj of the 
Ce^enaaters, you maat be a Utile aequaiated vith 
the eircttu^staneei which led to the co&du^t of 
those conscientioofl although enthusiastio people. 

James YI f}f Scotland aad I of Eo^laud, as yea 
know, succeeded Queen Elizabeth <m the thrcme, 
thus uniting the two kingdoms which for years ^d 
been at frequent and bitter waarfare. On ascend- 
ing the throne of England, James found himself 
at the head of a people who had lost both the 
power and habit of contesting the will of their 
sovereign. The Tudors were «11 but despotic in 
their rule. At the arbitrary will^ of King Henry 
YIII, the Church of England was disjoined frojn 
Rome. After the death of Henry YI, his si^ter 
Mary restored the Eoman Catholii) Fajth, ai^ 
Eliaabcgth at her accession again declared it Pro- 
testant, and all this without much resistance 
Now Scotland was under different cireumstaoees. 
The feudal nobility retained much of their power 
and many of their priyileges ; but here again I am 
reminded that you may not know the meaning of 
that word feudal. The connexion of a king as 
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flOT^tdigH brett his prinees and |;r6at ibeii m 
TMjsatu tn«L8t first be understood. A king or 
sovereign prince gave large promises or grants of 
land to bis d^es, earls, and noblemen, and eaoh of 
tbem possessed nearly as mncb power within bis 
own district as the king in tbe rest of bis demin" 
ions ; but tben tbe vassal, whetber dake, earl, or 
lord, was obliged to provide bis sovereign witb a 
certaiti number of mien wb6n be was engaged in 
War. In like mann^ these vassals of tbe Crown, 
as th^y were called, divided the lands which they 
held finder the kitg into estates, which they 
bestowed on knights and gentlemen whom they 
thought' fit to follow them in war, and attend their 
courts in peace ; Ibr they too held courts and ad- 
ministered justice each in bis own province and 
county. This system of holding lands for the pur- 
pose of providing soldiers for the king in time of 
war w%s ca&ed tbe feudal custom, and was general 
thrdugbout Europe for Tauhy ages. 

This system Was abolished in England before it 
was done away witb in Scotland. Henry Til, a 
wise and cunning prince, bad by his success 
at Bosworth -attained a secure seat on tbe throne. 
He took adii<»ntage of tbe weak state of the 
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barons and peers to undermine die power whi^ 
^e feudal system had given to the lords OTer 
their vassals, and they submitted, feeling, I dare 
say, that it had been a stormy sort of rule that 
their forefathers had exercised. They now, there* 
fore, exacted rents from their tenants instead 
of service in battle^ and became peaceful and 
wealthy. At the first appearance this is an im- 
provement, but then on the other hand thft taxes 
which the king raised were enormous. James 
tried, on his accession, to bring Scotland into the 
same submissive state in which he had found 
England, and proposed that the Parliament of 
each country should ' appoint commissioners to 
consider of the terms on which it might be poa-* 
sible to unite both under the same constitution. 
But as you may suppose, this did not answer ; 
the English demanding that the whole ^ system 
of English law should be extended to Scotland, 
and Scotland indignantly rejecting the proposal. 
So for the time James wds obliged to give that 
up, but he was determined if possible to make 
the form of the Scottish Church as near as possi- 
ble like that of England. 

Ton must recollect that the Reformation, in 



Scotlautt was effected by different tt^eans from * 
that in Ihiglfliid. The n«w plai^ of ehnrdli gov- 
ernment differed no less tiian t3ie oQtword form. 
It is tiecessarj that joh shonld understand this 
belbre yon can at all appreciate t^e firmness of "^ 
the Covenanters in resisting the religion forced 
upon thein by James. . To tell yon here the 
many distinctions betweeift Episcopacy and Presby- 
terianism w<Jtild occupy ioxy much space. The 
Presbyterians acknowledge no visible head ot the 
church but Jesus Christ alone. The Episcopa- 
lians, whilst they acknowledge Christ isilone as 
their spiritual Head, recognise the King or Queen 
sa their temporal head. To an ambitious man likb 
^amcs, therefore, th^r resistahce was very pro- 
voking, and witboat regard to it ho elected thir- 
teen bishops, a step peculiarly offensive io the 
Presbyteriav party. 

There were oikeit points on which James and 
the I^arliament insisted, and the Presbyterians, 
feeling that the great wolrk ef the Reformation. 
Wis about to be undone by their King, were mndk 
alarmed and f^grieved! To force a jreli^on on a 
people with the principles of which they do not 
nnite^ and cannot 'conscientiously a^ree., is «^* 
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^ tainly aajictof iajjistioe, and jou must bear in 
mind in the histery of the Coyenanters, that those 
points which to «s may seem unimportant, were 
^ ' to them great matters, involving great principles. 
Charles I, who succeeded his father James, was 
ai a private gentleman an amiable and virtuous 
man, but he inherited his father^s notions of 
kingly prerogative to the full, and it was a legacy 
that proved his ruin. He too resolved to bring 
the Church of Scotland, in point of church govern- 
ment and ceremonies, to the model of the church 
of England. 

The enforcing the use of the prayer book 
brought matters to a crisis, and a sp'ecies of 
engagement, or declaration, was drawn up hj 
a large proportion of the Scotch ; the principal 
object of which was the eradication of Prelacy, 
and the establishment of Presbytery. This en- 
gagement was called the National Covenant, and 
was sworn to by hundreds and thousands of 
all ages, who^were thence called Covenanters. 
Now I do not expect that thus far the account 
of the Covenanters has interested yo^i, but it is 
necessary that you should understand the matter 

^ a1^ the commencement of the book, as there will 
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be more than one reference to them in the course 
of oar notice of different p^rta of Scotland. 

To return to Dumfries. *The mountains of 
which I spoke to you were the hiding place| 
of the Covenanters in Charles the Second's time, 
who continued the religious persecutions of his 
ancestors. Though yery wild and barren, yet 
here they remained days, months, nay years, 
without shelter ; exposed to cold, rain and the 
killing night dews. Claverhouse, the inveterate 
foe and scourger of the suffering band, used to 
pursue them into their mountain fastnesses, and 
hill sides are shown to this day almost as steep 
^ as a 'wall, where, mounted on his great black 
steed, he would gallop in pursuit of them. The 
hill opposite the village of Burkhill is called the 
•* Watch hill," on account of the custom that 
these wanderers had of placing one of their nutn- 
ber to watch the motions of the soldiers, whilst 
the rest were engaged in worship in the. deep 
dell behind. On one occasion Clftverhouse, by 
means of a glass, discerned the watoh and iuade 
for the place, but long before he approached, 
the sentinel had given warning, and the worshif - 
pers had disperised amidst the heather. On 
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uwther oaotaon ke nrprisfrd tbem ftt their deto- 
tions asd tout mm fill ftlmoat in the net of 
wocsbip. 

You have mo«t likely heard of Surna, the 
oelcbri^d Scotch poet. ' He resided for manj 
je-dH kt the to<Wii of Damfries, and was interred 
in the lame pkce; • 
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SSLKlBKSHIftB. 

Tarrow— Paik*i birthplace. 

PXXBLZSBIBB, OB TWXXDDALB. 

Border castles— The Tweed. 

LANABKSHIBB. 

Glasgow — The Cathedral — Cemetery College — Museom — Tht 
Clyde ;*lt8 falls^Hamilton— Bothwell bridge—More about the 
Covenanters. 

BBNFBBWSHIBB. 

Paislej— Founders of the cotton trade— Corioos names of streets— 
Eldeislie-Birthplace of Wallaoo-Greenock— Watt ., 

Selkirkshire is the abjoining oounty to Koz- 
burgh. Its boundaries are, Peebles on the north 
and west, Roxburghshire on the east, and Dum- 
fries on the south. 

. Not many centuries ago, it was a royal hunting 
forest ; it is now for the most part a desolate 
looking county. Selkirk, the capital, stands *on 
the river Ettriok. Near this town a female was 
found dead with an ^lfant at her breast, after the 

battle of Flodjlen. She had gone out to meet her 
(46) 
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husband, but sank on the wa^, edlausted. The 
vale of the river Yarrow is narrow at the opening, 
and somewhat wobdy ; bat Ithe greater part is 
composed of those green t)astolfal hills, celebrated 
in the poems of Wordsworth. 

Not far from the town of Selkirk, at Foulshiels, 
a farm on the banks, of the Yarrow, the well-known 
traveller, Mungo Park, was ;bom. Day by day 
little Mango, with satchel on his back trod the 
path to the parish ' school at Selkirk, and was 
often seen with book. in hand or thinking deeply 
whilst other lads were at play. He did not, how- 
ever, shun all the bold adventaroas sports of his 
lige, and the gre&tet the danger, the greater temp*- 
tation to the lad. At fifteen years of age he was 
apprenticed to a surgeon at Selkirk, and after- 
wards removed to Edinburgh, where he attended 
the lectures of the tJniversity. When his studies 
were ei^ded, he obtained an appointment of assisti- 
ant-surgeon to the Worcester , East Itrdiaman, 
and inade his ifirst voyage to Bumatira, at which 
time he added to his Stoek of knowledge of naturai 
history, and during his stay on the coasts of the 
island made many useful observations and discov- 
eries on fishes, eight of which 'had nc^ver been 
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id^Yipldy d|»9ribed. At the period of hii 
r^tarB tJp^ye w»s gretul intiBvest ia the miads of 
uaQj iateUi^ent people on the ftitbjeoj^ of Afriea, 
and e»peoiallj aa to the existeoiee ai^ coiirse of 
the riyer mentioimd by old geographers as the 
Niger. A traTeller who had already been sent 
out by " the A&ipan Aasociation" for the piirpoae 
of difioovering its souree, had recently died in 
Africa, and men naturally shrank from encounter- 
ing the dangers of an untried path. 

Fark at length offered himself to the Associa- 
tion, and in July 1795 we Snd him at Pisania, a 
British factory about 200 miles up the river 
Gambia, which you will find marked on iiie map 
of Africa. Here he studied the Uandingo lan- 
guage under Dr. landley, and collected useful 
inforpdation for his dangerous undertakiug, on 
which he embarked on the 2nd of December. 

Many wild undisciplined banjs beset his path, 
negroes and wandering Moors, and at Yarra he 
was detained prisoner by a Moorish chief, who 
belieyed him to be a spy, where he remained 
from February to July. When he obtained his 
release, he had only his horse, a few articles of 
clothing, and a pocket mpass which he had 
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hidden in ihe sand. Alone and unprotected ihm 
brave Scotchman s^t forth, and tfter a joarnej of 
fifteen days arrived at Jolibe. At Kamalia, 500 
miles from any European settlement, his health 
gave way, and for more than five months he was 
dependent on the care and charity of a strai^e 
race, of Fome of whom, however, there have been 
touching instances recorded of sympathy and kind- 
ness. His lonely wanderings occupied nineteen 
months, and he returned to England with abund- 
ance of adventures' to record, but little pf discov- 
ery or success. After a few years passed in hia 
native country, devoted to close study of astron-* 
omy, geography, and the Arabic language, he once 
more set forth. This time under the escort of 
soldiers provided by the Association, and merch- 
andize to defray travelling expenses. They left 
Pisania in May, 1805. In November, he Wrote 
word that of forty-four Etiropeans, who had left 
the Gambi t in health, five soldiers only remained, . 
having fallen victims to the rainy seasons iof the 
country. The fate of Park was never correctly 
knowj>, but it is believed that he died either bj 
the hands of the natives, or from an accident on 
a rapid of that river, Niger, whose source and 



history fae bad devoted the energies of his life to 
discoTer. • 

PEiBBi.£saiKE, or Tweeddale, is bounded en the 
north by Midlothian, on the south by Domfries, on 
the west by Lanark, and on the east by Selkirk. 
The Tweed takes its rise here and gives to this 
district the popular name of Tweeddale. It 
abounds in trout and salmon. 

Peebles, the capital town, is a dull place. The 
^^7 region of Peebleshire was dreadfully ex- 
posed, in early times, to the unfriendly visits of 
marauding Englishmen. To .provide against these, 
strong oastles were built by the Scottish kings, 
on the lower part of the Tweed, and the chain was 
continued by many great proprietors of land, 
towards the head of the rive^r* These castles ate 
now in ri^ins, but there are many remains still to 
be seen. They were built in the shape of square 
towers, of stone and lime. They, consisted usu- 
ally of thrae stories ; the lower story, which was 
vaulted in order to afford protection to the cattle 
of the owner in time of danger ; the great hall in 
which the family lived ; and the highest, in which 
were the bed-rooms, designed for the safety of the 
inhabitants. These wer«, by common consent, 
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built alterimtely on each side cf the rirer, abcI In 
a continued view ^ each other. A fire, kindled 
on th« top ^ the«e towers, was the well known sig- 
nal of the approach of an enemy t the smoke ga^e 
jiotifie h J day, and the flame by night Yon csui- 
not travel in Scotland, without being oonstantly 
Reminded cf the' correctness g£ some of Seott'e 
beautiful descriptions ; and, when I i«iw the mina 
of the border castles* these linesi which I will 
^ansoribe for yon, came very pleasantly into my 
mind : 

** Swe^ Teviot, aa tiif silwr tide 

The glaring hlil4rM blttce no more ; 

No longer steel-clad warriontide 

Along th7 wild and willowed shore. 
* WheM'e^tfaoii wind'st by dale or hfll, 

▲U, aU ll*peajefta ; aU is vtlU / 

As if thy wayesi since Time was bom, . 

Since first they rolled upon the Tweed, * 

Had only beard the Shephevd^ »ed, 

Nor started «t the bogle horn.'' 

We may almost fancy the river mnrmnr has 
a joyful tone, now that the sound of the war ery 
is heard no more on its banks^ and sheep graae 
peaeefnlly on green pastures once erimson witii 
the blood of dying warriors. 

Lanark, otherwise called Clydesdale, is a larg^ 



ftiid importftUt e&axiij. It is bounded ob the 
sbuth by Dmafries and pari of Ayr ; on tbe east 
by Peebles and Edinburgh ; ou the north by 
Linglithgow and Dumbarton ; and ou the wAst, by 
Beikfrew and part of Ayr. 

The capital of Lanark is G-Iasgow, a very 
iiBportant town. It is the first city, in point of 
population, in Scotland. The principal part of the 
city occupies a plain, on the north-east side of 
the Clyde, which has of late years been made naTi- 
gable, at high tides, for vessels of great burden. 
It has large manufactures of cotton. I have heard 
old people speak of the time when there was only 
one boat on the river for the accommodation of 
travellers, which was drawn by horses. Glasgow 
bas some handsome streets,, and so many objects 
c^ interest, that I scarcely know which to mention 
to you. 

The cathedral, or high ehurch as it is called, 
alaudfl at the upper end of High street, and was 
founded in 1123. > It narrowly escaped destruc* 
tion at iKe tince of the Heformation, and is with 
the exception of St. Magnus in Kirkwall, Orkney, 
the only ancient gothic cathedral remaining entire^ 
in all Scotland. 
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The inner church, aad the arched roof of a ves- 
try supported by a single pillar, are very beauti- 
ful, and the vaulted cemetery beneath the inner 
church, is a curious and interesting pkce. There 
is an extensive burial ground near, which is situ- 
ated on very high ground. 

Then there is the college, with i^ library, and 
the valuable museum, bequeathed to the univers* 
ity by the late celebrated Dr. William Hunter. 
It consists of a rare library of books and teanu* 
scripts, a fine collection of insects, corals and 
shells, and a cabinet of coins and. medals, besides 
a collection of Dr. Hunter's anatomical prepar- 
ations. Glasgow is not the only interesting plaee' 
in Lanarkshhre : indeed there are few countries 
so rich in associations, as Scotland. The difficulty 
in writing its history, is to select the most inter* 
esting among so many tempting subjects. 

The town of old Lanark, which travellers from 
the south usually visit is not particularly strik- 
ing. 

I told you ihat Lanarkshire is sometimes called 
Clydesdale, from its being the vale fojmed by the 
course of the river Clyde. To see the falls of 
this river is alone worth a journey to cotland, so« 
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ai least yoi and I may say, who have nerer seen 
those of Niagara. I must leave it for the pencil 
to give you a faint idea of that which it is impo> 
sible justly to describe. 

There are three falls made by the Clyde. 
Corra lunn — so called from a tradition that Corra, 
daughter of an ancient Scottish Icing, was drowned 
in it — is the first of the three. , The river does 
not descend in an unbroken sheet of water, but 
is precipitated eighty-four feet, when two ledges 
of rocic break it, as you may see in the littk draw- 
ing annexed ; but of the beauty and richness of 
rthe foliage, the grand effect of the sun upon the 
glittering spray, and the soand of the cataract, it 
is impossible to convey an idea. Boniton, the 
second, is also very beautiful. Above the fall 
the river is as calm and smooth as a lake, when 
it suddenly throws itself into the abyss below. 
The channel is narrow, and the banks are oom* 
posed of solid rock singularly and regularly 
perpendicular. The extreme regularity of these . 
layers of rock is extraordinary. At the first view 
it appears almost like the work of art, but there 
«s no architect like the Almighty. The third fall 
is that of Stonel)yres, which was exhibited to us 
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by a ovrioas half-craoked old woman, called Janet 
MoDougal. A guide is neodftil, for the best plac^i 
for seeing liie fall ib not free from. dauger« 
and although a '* daft" guide is not axaetly the kind 
we should choose to conduct us to the edge of a 
precipice, old Janet was harmless and amusing 
enough in her waj. 

Hamilton Palace, the seat of the duke of 
Hamilton, stands on a plain between the tovm 
of Hamilton and the river. The pictures at 
the palace ase worth seeing. There is one by a 
great painter named Bubens, which is called 
the " Glory of Hamiltdn." The subject is 



Daniel in the lions* den. Rubens was born at 
Cologne, in Germany, in 155/. He was not 
only a fine painter, but a learned man, and 
understood seven languages. This neighborhood, 
however, owes its principal interest to a great 
eoniict which took place between Claverhouse and 
the Covenanters, at a place called Drumolog, On 
one occasion a large body of country people had 

' collected at H%relaw, near Loudon Hill, to hold s 
meeting, which, in consequence of an Act of Par* 

«^liament forbidding such assemblies, was illegal. 
Many came armed, and had, according to custom* 
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posted a watch on Loudon Hill, whilst the service 
was proceeding. Whilst they worshipped, 6ra« 
hnme of Clayerhouse, to whom I have already re- 
ferred, arrived at a village close by, bearing with 
him two field preachers, whom he had just cap- 
tured near the town of Hamilton; and, hearing 
of ^e large number coBected at Loudon Hill, he 
pushed forward to that place. Here he was op- 
posed by a large body in point of numbers but 
very rudely armed, although there were fifty 
horse, and aa many infantry with guns, the princi- 
pal part of the little army consisted of men armed 
with pikes, scythes, and forks, and women who 
entered into the enthusiasm of the scene likewise 
prepared to offer resistance. As they approached 
singing psafms, according to their custom, Claver- 
house ordered a volley of shot to be fired ; to 
avoid which the Covenanters fell on their faces 
and little mischief ensued. They met on a boggy 
piece of ground very unfit for the action of cav- 
alry, and a broad ditch between the parties seems 
to have given the advantage to the Covenantors ; 
for, when Clavcrhouse ordered his men to charge, 
they, being ignorant of the nature of the soil, 
glunged into a bog and were thrown into the 
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greatest fisorder. The day wiia therefore ia 
favor of the OoveBasters . The famous bla«k jiteed 
of Clayerhouae was wom&ded bj a sojthe, and was 
scaieely able to bear him from the battle«field, and 
thirty of the defeated party were slain. Ab CU- 
Yorhouse passed the place where he had left the 
imprisoned preachers in the morning* King, the 
name of one aS them, called out to him, in deri* 
sion, to iAti.j and take the afternoon sermoi^ 

This Tietory enodnraged the Covenanters to 
attempt bolder undertakings, bat they were 
doomed to suffer defeat more often than triumph. 
' Their seal imd vehemenee could scarcely stand 
against the superior military knowledge and force 
of their enemies, and Bothwell Bridge, not far* 
from Hamilton palace, was the scen» of one of 
their most frightful defeats, when the Duke of 
Monmouth scattered them like a flock of sheep. • 
The sUugjhter that took place on this occasion 
was, however^ against his orders, and partly owing 
to the temper of Claverhoosei^ who was deter- 
mined to avenge his defeat at Drumclog. Four 
hundred were killed and twelve hundred made 
prisoners ; the latter were marched to Edinburgh 
and' imprisoned in the Greyfrlars' churchyard like 
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CKttle in a p«nfold, while aevenl miniBters wore 
.br(l.ered oat for eXmntion. 

The coBDty of Benfbe7 is very smalls It is 
iMDTided on the *tat and north-west \>y the Frtth 
of Clyde, JM the lonth and soath-wflst fey Ayr, and 
on tit9 east by part of BnmbartoD and Lanark. 



"Hie prmeijial town ia Paisley, whiofa has Tery 
«xt«neiTe ootton mana&otures. The peTBOSB who 
eommenoed £h«se manufactures were pedlars, 
•constomed ^ travel abont the oonntrj, and the 
object of every BDch packman's ambition was nltt 
nately to become a merchant. Mxay of them 
suoeeeded, and ended their days in comfertNiid 
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aSaeiioe. At fitSG Paisley was noted for a eoars« 
chequered linen cloth, then, for cotton handker* 
chiefs; now silk ganze, thread, and shawls form 
part of its maflufactures. The names of some of 
the streets are curious. There is a Gauze Street, 
Camhrit Street, and Thread Street. Three miles 
west of Paisley is Elderslie, the birth-place of the 
celebrated William Wallace. 

Greenock may be called tjie Liverpool of Scot- 
land. It is a very important port; but that which 
will be most interesting to ypu to remember, con* 
nected with it, is the fact of its being the birth* 
place of the celebrated James Watt, who made 
such great improvements in the steam engine. 
Both the grandfather and uncle of Watt were mea 
of repute as mathematical teachers and surveyors 
in the west of Scotland. Watt*s father was a 
merchant in Greenock, and his son James was 
bom. there in 1736. At a very early age he 
showed great skill in mechanics* Even when in 
after yoars he could have employed hundreds to do 
his bidding, he loved to work with his own hands. 
Watt was a practical man. At eighteen he 
went to London to be apprenticed to a mathema- 
tical instrument maker, but his health failing. 
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he was, obliged to retnrn, in a little more than a 
year. Shortly after his return, ther Univeriity of 
Olasgow appointed him their mathcmatieal instru- 
ment maker. Hobert mrnpson, Adam Smith, 
and Br. Black, all celebrated men were at that 
time professors there. In the winter of 1T68, Ms 
mind was directed to that subject which has 
thade his iiam'e illuE^rious all over the world. He 
was employed to repair the working model of 'a 
steam engine of -Neweom^n^s eonstruetion, by^ 
which he was le'd to dtscoter thkt there was a 
great waste of steam in its mode of Working, and 
consequently of fuel. By a long course of ezper« 

iments he brought to perfection his inyention of the 

■ 

condensing steam engine, now most generally used 
in mines, factories, and steam packets. It would 
be useless to describe it more particularly here, as 
it would be necessary that you should be more 
thoroughly acquainted with the whole construction 
of that wonderful machine than it may be supposed 
you are. The patience and perseverance, mani- 
fested by Watt, are worth notice. He had many 
discouragements, and at first few appreciated the 
value of his invention. Of the importance of it to 
trade, a child can have no idea ; the use of it in 
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mines alone is immense. In ihe deep mines of 
Cornwall tiie new engine was first inirodaced, 
and the saving of fuel amounted to three-fourths 
of the quantity - eonsnmed by the old-fashioned 
ones. Independently of |his great attainment in 
meehanics. Watt was a wonderful man. . He was 
well informed, and well read, and his conversa- 
tion is described as having been very delightful. 
He was amiable, unaffected and unpretending, 
disliked all parade and show, and was an honest ' 
straightforward character. He died at Heath- 
field, in Staffordshire, at the age of eighty-foor. 
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At&shiiib is one of the largest counties south 
of ike Forth, it stretohes eighty miles In a cres- 
cent shape, and is a very productive county. 14 
is bounded on the north by Benfrew ; on the east 
by Lanark and Dumfries ; on the south by Kirk- 
cudbright and Wigton ; and on the west by the 
Irish Channel. 

Ailsa Craig is on'e of the most striking curios- 
iues in Ayrshire ; it rises fifteen miles "^ from the 
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8h6re, out of the sea, like an inverted top On 
this singular island the Solan goose is found in 
great abundance, and it is an aviary for a variety 
bf other sea birds, whose screaming is quite 
d,eafening. It is about two miles in circumference 
and uninhabited. 
* Ayr, the capital of Aj^shire, id a well-buJlt 
town, at the mouth of a river of the same name. 
A mile and a half from Ayr is the cottage wh,ere 
the poet Burns was born ; it consists but of two 
rooms, and was the work of his father's own 
hands. Montgomery, another poet, was born at 
Irvine, a small sea-port in this, county ; also Gait, 
a celebrated novel-writer, and the author of an 
amusing book, called the '' Ayrshire Legatees," 
which is a humorous account of a simple country 
Dpiinister coming up to London on the event of 
some prQperty being left him. I remember there 
i«,one droll a/scount of a quarrel with a hackney 
coachman, H^ had been told that if a coachman 
charged him top much he was to take ihe number 
of 'the Qoaoh, and a driver overcharging him he 
accordingly proceeded to cut the number off* the^ 
vehicle, having thu^ literally intezpreted "his 
Mend's adviaa. 
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KiUKciTDBEioHT is boanded by Ayr and part 

of Dumfries on the north ; on the east and south? 

east is a part of Dumfries and the Solway Firth, 

on Uie west and south-west a portion of Wigton 

and Wigton Bay. Kirkcudbright is the ancient 

district of Galloway. It is noted for a breed of 

horses. The Galloway horses are a Spanish race. 

At Bundrennan Abbey, in this county the 

linfortunate Mary Stuart spent her last night in . 

Scotland. She arrived late in the evening, and 

was hospitably received by the monks. The 

building is greatly dilapidated, but it bears marks 

of former, splendor. Its walls are now covered 

with a grey moss. 

Kirkcudbright, the principal town, is a sea« 
port. 

At Amworth resided Rutherford the eminent 
Presbyterian diyine; he lived in the reign of 
Oharles II. Archbishop Usher, who had heard of 
the fame of Rutherford, once went secretly to . 
Amworth in ord^r to hear him preach and con- 
Terse. He appeared at the Manife (so the parson- 
age house, or residence of the minister is called 
in Scotland,) disguised as a beggar, and asked a 
night's lodging. We should now think a beggar 



.* 
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* ^?j boldi to Qu^e such a request, hut in. those 
tim^s amwigst tixe simple Scottish people this 
T^lLs noi extraordinary.. Qe was desired to sit 
<iown lA the kitchen, w,hen ISra, BajAiec£or4 came, 
ai:icpr.ding>to castom, to oatgeohise their servants, 
she did no4 omit to. ask the beggar some qoea- 
tionsi and a^oongat others, inquired of him hon: 
many commandments there were. He replied, 
*\ eleven. ;'' Mrs. Rutherford wasi greatly shocked 
at his ignorance, however, she gave him a good 
si]j)pcr Qnd sent him to bed in one of the garrets* 
The Archbishop ha4 a great desire to hear Bnth- 
iQjr&rd pray, and for sopie time listened for the. 
sound of his voice, at his evening;^ devo^oQil, asi 
his rojQim was just over that of his. host. Hearing 
no voice, however, he copimenced pouring out his 
own soul in prayer to Gtoi. Eutherford, now 
heard him, and at once suspecting the truth, that 
the pretended beggar was the gi^eat Archbishop 
Usher, forthwith proceeded to the stranger's 
r(^m, when he told hixQ, his sos^piciou. At Mr. 
> Bxitherford's eannest request the visitor consentod 
. .4o preach the nes^t day at Amworth dinrl^, but it 
was, of course, needful to keep the matter a 
profound secret, for if it were known that he had 



done 80, great trouble aod disgrace would have 
e])^aQd to the Arohbishop. Disguised, therefore, 
iA a suit of Mr. JECutherford's clothes, tl^e Bishop 
went. out. rery early into the fields, where Mr* 
Rajbherford followed him, and shortly brought 
him in 1^ breakfast, introducing him as a stranger 
who had promised to preach for hiixi that day. 
Mrs. Eutherford hearing from the servants thut 
the beggar had left early, was not surprised, and 
after breakfast they all went to church. The 
Archbishop preached from John xiii, 34/* A iiew 
commandment give I unto you, that ye love one 
another," and observed that this might be called 
th€^ eleventh commandment. The minister's wife 
y{ZA puzzled. " Why," said she to herself, 
" that is the very answer the beggar gave me last 
night, surely this cannot be he." In the morn- 
ing the Bishop left without being discovered. 

WiGTowsHiRE, or West Galloway consists prin- 
cipally of two peninsulas jutting out from the 
more coipitinental part of Galloway. Luce Bay^ 
divides the promontories. Its boundaries are 
Ayr and Kirkcudbright on the north, the Irish 
^ea on the west, and on the south Luce Bay. I 
have very little that is interesting to tell you of 
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WigtonsHre. Its capital, Wigton, is a dull town ; 
tli^ principal street of which lies within a space 
laid out in shrubberies. The soil in many parts 
of Wigtonshire is very productive, and the wheat 
grown there is considered of a superior descrip- 
tion. Port Patrick is the nearest port to Ireland, 
the Channel in this part being but twenty-one 
miles across ; steamers are constantly employed 
between the two countries. 

The county of Haddington, or Exist Lothian, is 
bounded on the south by Berwick, on the north 
and east by the Frith of Forth, and on the westT 
by Mid-Lothian. 

The story of the Pretender is so associated 
with this county, that I will begin my Account 
of him in this chapter, endeavoring, a^Tter I 
have explained the circumstances of his landing 
in Scotland, to confine myself to those events 

V 

of his life which took place in Haddington^ 
Charles Edward, known by the name of the 
Young Pretender, was the grandson of Jamea 
II, of England, who was, as you know, com- 
pelled to abdicate the crown, and was succeeded 
by his son-in-law, William, Prince of Orange, 
and his daughter Mary, who reigned jointly with 
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"V^illiam, and after their d'eath by Anne hia 
youngest daughter. Historians have called Anne 
the last Stuart, but George I, who succeeded her, 
had no claim to the crown but as a Stuart also. 
His mother was the Electress Sophia of Hanover^ 
the daughter of the Queen of Bohemia, who was 
herself the daughter of James I, of the Stuart 
line, who • reigned in England. George was a 
prince in his own country, and governed Hanover 
a9 well as England. It is not of James the Sec- 
ond's son, however, that I propose to write here, 
hut of his. grandson. The Old Pretender from 
some cause excited less sympathy and interest 
than his son. After fruitless endeavors to (Obtain 
the crown, he retired- from the contest, and the 
Bebellipn of 1715 ended, as an historian says, 
without even the sad eclat of a defeat. After his 
return from Scotland he was compelled to leave 
France, and was obliged to settle in Italy, where 
his two sons were borq. Prince Charles Edward, 
known by the name of the Young Pretender, and 
Henry Benedict, who bore the title of Duke of 
York, and was promoted to the ra\[ik of Cardinal in 
the Boman Catholic Church. Prince Chfirles 
Edward, at this time was, according to the state* 
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ments of those who were not so enthusiastic in his 
cause as to be blind to his defects, a young man 
of pleasant and courteous manners, personal cour* 
age, and a good temper, but his education had 
been strangely neglected. Instead of being 
instructed in the constitution and rights of the 
English nation, he had been trained up in those 
absurd, perverse, and anti({uated notions of divine 
hereditary right, out of which so many of his 
grandfather's misfortunes had arisen. He had 
also been strictly brought up in the Eoman, Cath- 
olic Faith, and this was much against his cordial 
reception by the greater part of the English. 
The Jacobites, as the adherents of the Stuarts 
were called, had long ceased to think of restoring 
the Old Pretender, but they turned their thoughts, 
to his eldest son, who was deeply anxious to 
recover the throne of his ancestors. After many 
discouragements from his father, and disappoint- 
ments of help from France, Charles determined tc 
try upon his own resources, and set sail on his 
perilous expedition with only a few attendant in 
a man-of-war of sixty guns, to which a frigate was 
added. Hb landed in Scotland after some days, 
but received a very disheartening reception. 
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His reply to Lochiel, who attempted to reasoD 
with him on the madness of his enterprise, and 
advised him at once to return home was, '* Sir, I 
am come^ home, and moreover, I am come with 
mj mind made up to reclaim mj rights, or to per* 
ish." He soon gained followers, and collected a 
considerable army; l^ut not to pursue him 
« through this part'of his eventful career in Scot- 
land, I will tell you that he arrived safely at 
Edinburgh, and prepared to take possession of 
the palace of Holyrood. As Charles approached 
the palace, crowds of persons pressed upon him. 
His personal appearance was prepossessing. His 
dress was after the Highland fashion. He wore 
a short tartan coat, and a blue bonnet with a 
white rose. He had, in his course from the High- 
lands, been joined by many persons of distinction. 
The courage of the Highland soldiers was well 
known, and hopes were high that victory and 
restdration were in store for the exiled Stuarts. 
He was proclaimed king at Edinburgh Cross, by 
the title of James YIII, and for a while a gleam 
of sunshitie and splendor lighted . up Prince 
Charles' fortunes. 

While these things were going on at Edinburgh 
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General Cope» with the government ifbirce, landed 
at Dunbar, a .seaport at Haddington. C|iai:le8 
went forth to meet him. The progress of the 
Highland regiment was almost in silence/ in order 
to conceal th^ir situation from the enemy, who w^te 
lying in wait for them ; not a whisper wai^ heard 
amongst them. On the*2rst of September tney 
began their march whilst the sun was three hours 
below the horison. It was just dawn and the 
mist was fkst retiring, when the Highlanders 
began their attaek. A writer on th'e subject 
says : " Morning was already on the waters of 
the Forth, and the mist was rolling in huge masses 
over the crofts, or meadows, to the left, but it was 
not yet sufficiently clear fur the armies to per- 
ceive each other. A darkness lay between them, 
which was soon to disclose the dreadful spectacle 
of an armed enemy."* The Highlanders still 
kept a silence broken only by the sound of their 
feet passing over the stubble. From General 
Cope's army, an occasional* drum was heard. 

At setting out on the charge, the Highlanders 
pulled o£f their bonnets and uttered a short 
prayer. Their mode of fighting, so different^ to 

•• OiMnlttn' Hittory <f the BebeUion, 
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that ojF the king's «oldiers, quite piuxled the 
enemy. Thej a4vanced with the utmost speedy 
fired within mu:sket length of the object, them, 
throwing down their pieces drew their swordai« 
and holding a target in their left, an4 a dirk In; 
their right hand, darted on the enemy ■ throi]^t 
the smoke of their own £re, and cut them do^ii^*. 
The actual ponflict on this memorable occasion), 
lasted but four minutes. IJhe royal army was 
quite didfeated ; nearly 400 slai^, 700 taken pxis-^ 
oners, whilst but 170 escaped. The celebsatedi 
Colonel Oaf diner was present at this battlet ;, he- 
was a rare example of a conscientious, prayierful, 
and religions man, amidst . the excitement of a^ 
warrior's life. He was at this time vexj' old^ 
axid so weak, that he had to be carried, in a chair, 
from Haddington to the field. D.eserted by his 
dragoons, and severely wounded, he pu* Himself 
at the head of a small body of foot, and' only 
ceased to fight when brought to the ground, by 
severe wounds. He. died in the Manse,. or Par- 
jionage house of Tranent. Ke was buriedtin Tra- 
nent churchyard, and some years alterwards, 
when the ground was disturbed, his head was 
found, marked by the stroke of the scythe that was 
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the cause of Ms death. The wounded were mi this 
occasion treated very kmdly by the conquering 
army. A journalist of the time, says: *''What- 
ever notions Low country people may have of 
the Highlanders, I can attest tiiat they gave 
many proofs of kindness. Many after the battte 
^ ran to Port Seton, for ale and other liquor, to 
reyiye the wounded or dying. I saw a High* 
lande;r, with patienl^ tender kindness, carrying a 
poor wounded soldier on his back, and leave him 
in a house with sixpence to pay his charge." 
The wounded men of both sides were taken to Ool- 
onel Gardiner's house at Tranent, and a few years 
ago it was thought possible to discern the stains of 
their blood on the old oak floor. The Highlanders 
,'Were very active in despoiling the slain. Every 
article of value according to their notion was appro- 
priated, and in their simplicity they often made 
ludicrous mistakes. ".One who got; a watch, ex- 
changed it fo.r some worthless tilifle, remarking 
tii^t he was glad he had done so, for it had died 
that night, because it had stopped; another exr 
changed a horse for a pistol.' Bpugh old High- 
landers were seen goii^ about with the fine shirts 
of English officers, stretched over the rest of 
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their qloAes; wUlst boys were sees strutting 
about yrrifii gol<l laced cook'd:liiUui on iSkeir h^adsi 
Thus ended tbe battle of Preflton Paii9.* 

The Prince's condact appears to have been 
Ijoth moderate and mereifal ; be forbade te^j out- 
ward signs of joy, insomuch as he said, blood had 
been shed and involved so many in sorrow. The 
remainder of bis history I will relate in its proper 
er place, for I have someihing more to tell you of 
Haddington, and we have heard enough of battles 
foFtbe present* 

« 

The coui^ty-town of Haddington is situated 
on the south side of the PiHh of Forth. In thi« 
town, or in the neighborbg village of' Gifford, 
was bom* the celebrated reformer John Kaox- 

SoBbe writers haye said that Knox's parents 
were ih poor circnmstanoes. This does not ap« 
pear tb have been the ease. They were able 
to give their son a good ' education, which in tha4 
age was fax from a common advantage. In his 
youth he was sent to the Haddington Grammar 
School, and Ihence to the University of St. An- 
drew's, at that timo the first School for learning 
in Scotland. He was^ ordained a Priest in the 

• ClMuiibcin' fliWory qfPU AMUom. 
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Bomifth Chareli at an earlier age than usual, and 
taugbt piilosopby likewise in tlie University. 
That you may rightly appreciate the conduct and 
^character of Knox, look for a few momentd at the 
circums^tances of the times in which he lived. 
Nothing perhaps has given so great a prejudice 
to his actions as ignorance of the corruptions 
which reigned in the Komish Church at that 

time. Full half of the wealth of the nation 

• 

belonged to the clergy. Avarice and ambition, and 
the love of pomp and show, influenced the men 
who pretended to teach the religion .of the meek 
- and lowly Jesus. The lives of the clergy were 
a scandal U> their profession. Through the su- 
perstitions of princes and nobles, monasteries 
had multiplied greatly. Dr. McOrie, in his 
life of Knox, says, ** The kingdom s^arpaed with 
ignorant, idle, luxurious monks, who like locusts 
devoured the fruits of the earth. Friars, white, 
black, grey,** &c. Then the clergy were shame* 
fully ignorant. Even bishops declared, and that 
withotlt a blush, that they never read any part 
of the Bible but that which they met with iA 
their missals or Prayer Books. People were trth 
ly perishing for lack of knowledge, for to that 
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kook whick was able to make Ihem wise uttto sal- 
TatioQ, thej &ad Aa i4soesfl. It waiS locked up 
from tiiemi and the vse of it in their own laa« 
gvage was forbiddea imder the keaviest ^uri^ 
tiea» The services were munbled in tke Latin 
tongue, which manj ct the priests did not uikder- 
stand, and some few could scarcely read; and 
« ^ scarce - anything remained of Christianity m 
Scotland, but its name.'* Many mediatovs were 
mafteto share ike honoF of procuring the diyine 
laTor with the " One Mediator between Qod and 
wan,** and more prayers were offered io the Yir* 
IpB Mary, than to Him who " eyer liyeth to. make 
intercession for us." * Men were taught to con- 
fess to the Priests, to go on pilgrimage to the 
skvine of some saint, to eat no flesh on Friday, 
to pny tithes and other church dues, and then 
diey were to!^ they were safe. The sermons 
were nsually mere tales of the wonderful holi- 
ness of a founder of some religious order, his 
miracles, bis watchings, fkatings, combats with 
the deyil ; but of the truth of the Bible, and 
the glorious gospel of the blessed Ood, not a 
word. The dying beds of rich men were visited 
indeed, but jfor what purpose ? was it to whisjer 
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words of hope ftnd comfort, or to point to Chiisi 
as the Way, the Truth and the Life ? No— but 
avaricious priests were ever hoyering about %hm 
dying man, to extort legacies for themselves or 
the church. No sooner had a poor husbandman 
breathed his last, than the yitfar came and oar« 
ried off the ** corpse presejit ;" this consisted of 
the best cow belonging to the deceased, and the 
uppermost covering of his bed, or upper clothea. 
The service of Ood was neglected, churches 
deserted, and places of worship served only ^ 
houses of traffic, resorts for pastime, or sanctu* 
aries for malefactors. Such was popery in Soot* 
land. 

•The doctrines of the Reformation had made 
some progress however, in the country, before 
Knox embraced them. As early as 1526, before 
Benry the Eighth's quarrel with the Pope, which 
doubtless brought about the Eeformation in Eng^ 
land, a youth of the name of Patrick Hamilton, 
made known the glad tidings of the gospel to his 
countrymen. He was of a noble family, and went 
over to Wittemberg to confer with I uther ; he 
came back after serious study of the Scriptures, 
and in 1628 was cruelly put to death, at St. An* 



irmw% by Archbiskop Beatotin. A reformeri 
wkosc name was George Wishart, was Tory useful 
ta Knox, in instxaeting him in the great doctrines 
of the Bible : he hower^r 'snffered martyrdom, 
leftTiBg Knox, almost alone, to follow in his steps* 

Cardinal Beatoun, the great persecutor of the 
refonuers, wis put to death by a small but deter- 
mined band of men, soon after Wishart's martyr- 
dom ; and Knox has been accused of being privy 
to Uie death of the cardinal. It is impossible to 
justify Knox, if such were the case, and his vin- 
dication of the act cannot be denied. His senti- 
mentg were now so fully known that his life was 
in great danger, and he was obliged to take refuge 
IB the castle of St. Andrew, then held by the Pro- 
testants; Hero he began his ministry. He was 
shorUy after sent to France, and at the instigation 
of ^CrPope was kept close prisoner there, put iir 
chains, and treated with great severity. In 1549, 
when Edward the Sixth came to the throne, he 
was liberated, and returned to Scotland. 

He WA3 appointed to preach at Berwick, and 
was very useful there. He resided in England 
for some time, and was appointed one. of King 
Edward's chaplains, hat he did not agree with the 
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priaoipki o£ the Sa|^uili Chsroh mot with the 
•f tlw comnott Pfijtr Book^ la I&66 li6 wea* to 
Oenava, ia Switaeilaiui^ ta be Pastor ovet ao 
Bngliflb Clmtob.llure^ and greadj enjojecl Cal« 
vin's friendflliip^ At tiiia tiina ha asMsted aeii«- 
ral exiles fromSBgland».iB preparii^a traiislaiioii 
of ike Bible. This i& oommoiily caBed the Geiv* 
era Bible. 

« 

In 15(^7 Knoz reeeiTed letters from seyeral 
good men in Sootland, entreating him to retam.. 
Queen Mary's cruel persecution of tilie Protest 
ants, was the canse of a singular production of 1ih# 
Reformer. Its tida was, " The first blast of tha 
trumpet against the monstmus Begiment of Wo« 
men," t. e,, regimen or goyemment ; in whieb ha 
freely attacked the practice of permitting femalea 
to govern nations. In Elizabeth's feign ke wrote 
tn awkward apology, but it is yery likely tlial 
Cecil, her secretary^ never presented it to har» 
for he was friendly to the Scotch GoagregatioQ, 
and knew, that Knox's nncourtly style was nol 
likely to please his royid mistress. Queen Mary 
soon after her arrival from France, had an inter* 
view with Knox. Mary seems to have expeoted 
to awe the bold man into submission by her an* 
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ihority, but she little Icnew Knox. She acoused 
him of writing a book against her authority, and 
many other charges. To these Knoz replied that 
if to teaeh the truth of Qoi in sincerity, and to 
exhort people to worship God according to his 
word, were to excite subjects to rebel, he was 
guUty. The conversation between him and the 
yonbg queen is extremely interesting, and so in- 
stmctiTe that I cannot resist copying you a por- 
tion of it. 

After a long argument, Mary said, " Well, I 
perceive that my subjects shall obey you and not 
me : and will do what they please, not what I 
command." 

•* God forbid, madam," replied Knox, " my 
travail and desire is that princes and subjects 
may obey God. And think not, madam, that 
wrong is done to you, that you are required to be 
subject to God. He craves of kings that they be 
as foster fathers, and queens as nursing mothers 
to his people." 

<* But you are not the church that I will noiir* 
ish," said the wilful queen, " I will defend the 
church of Borne, for it is, I think, the true qhuroh 
of God." 
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'*'Y<mr unlit madan^j is no re^utm, neither aoA 
youir thought make th^ Bdmaa harldt the s|>oase 
of Jbittfl Ohrkt." 

Be also vamly opposed Marj^s marriage 
with a Papist; and in his interview with her, 
his fr6e uncourtlj language so off<hidedr her 
that she wept bitterly. Hia remarka on these 
ooeasiona brought him into sad disgrace^.and he. 
was summoned to tidce bis trial. When i&e 
queen had taken her seat at the council, aad- 
perceiVed Knox at the foot of the table, she 
burst int6 a loud fit of laughter; *'That man," 
die said, " had made her weep and cited' neyer a. 
tear himself: she would now see if she could 
make him weep.'* He wat, however, to the 
queen's bitter disappointment^ not* only unmoved, 
but finally acquitted; He died in the 67th ye^r 
of his age, worn, out witlK aBxietiea aiKd: l)d)ora. 
Frdm the time liiat'.he embraced the Bbfinrmed: 
Belij^on, be enjoyed liida res^ For many yeanr; 
an outlaw and an exile, and constantly exposed; tor 
daiiger^ it muat to him have been » glorious 
exchange, wHen-he fbll ttiAeep iit J-eson. 

His character has been so difierently judged, 
ihat it is difficult to give a correct sketch of ii. 
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Many of bis Taults maj be trMoi : 4o i his satnral- 
teiB|>era]iieikiu"aiid 4e the ohal«oter 6f 'the age. and 
eoantr J - in irhteh he lived. His f assiess were 
etroB^-^he WAsaneanieBt man in «Terj thing, 
and knew neither disgaise nor ' affectation. His 
langnage was oHen coarse and intemperate, and 
some of his actiona seem to hare sadly laoked the 
spirit of Christian meekness. McOrie says, at 
Ae close of his memoir, ''In contemplating «uoh 
a character as that of Knox, it is not the man so 
mnch as the r^/brmer that ought to engage onr 
attentioiif." 

The wisdom of God in raising np persons 
endued with qualities suited to the work allotted 
to them, should engage our particular admiration. 
It is easy for us in the present day to censure the 
great movers in the grand scheme of reforming a 
corrupt church, but we may nevertheless take 
some useful lessons from the manly, uncompro- 
mising Luther, and even from the stern and some- 
what coarse Knox, in the stedfastness with which 
^ey followed their motto — to ''hearken unto 
God rather than to men." They did not consider 
their fellow-creatures' opinions, thej looked to noi 
worldly gain, to no rich preferment,* to no future 
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wealth nor living ; but, " what saja the word of 
€K>d?*' was the question which ever and anon 
they put when combatting with the obstinate 
superstitions of the Bomish church* Study the 
character of such men as Knox now. It is a time 
that calls upon the joung to da this ; and remem 
ber that which men and children are too apt to 
forget — ^that there is but one authority on earth 
for any rell^ous opinion whatever, the Holy Bible, 
the sure word of Ood. We will now close our 
long chapter on this interesting county, but I hope 
you will not regret the fipace I have given to so 
important a subject as that of the Beformation in 
ScotUnd. 
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Tbe Old Town— -Tlie Castle— Deaeripftlon of tbe old-flidiioued 
inliabitMt-^reyfMan Cliaiolir-Sigiiiiig of tlie CoTomait-rTlM 
CorenaiKten— Holjrood House— Story pf tfux— Dalkelt]^- 
Boslin— Hawthomden. 

Of all the palaces 90 flUr, 
. Built tat tlie royal dweUitif^/ 
lA SeollMd ftiTi beyond eompare, 
UnlitticowiB exeeUlag. 

The next oount j that we will oonsider is that of 
Loarmoow. Its boundaries are the Frith of 
Forth on the east, Stirlingshire on the north, 
Peebles and Lanark on the sonth, whieh last 
county also bounds it on the west. 

Linlithgow, the capital, lies in a hollow along 

ike borders of a lake, surrounded by hills. The 

village consists of a Id&g narrow street, but the 

principal object of interest is the fine old palacet* 

There are many interesting associations with this 
(85).. 
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place. The exterior is rather, roughs and it waa 
evidently constmcted in trouhlons times with a 
view to defence, A few ^windows above and as 
many slits below are the only apertares that open 
to tlife ontside of the building. The architecture' 
ef the interior court is the .best. 

No part of ihe ruins is rodfed. The walls are 
all that remi^n pf this once noble palace. 
Edward > Aie Ficst ^peni 4t whole winter at Iiii^ 
lithgow, during the wars which -succeeded hSs 
ii^vasioh of Scotland. 

You read ;n a former chapter pf ijhe disastrous 
battle of FloddeiK At ithe ohttXQh in Linlithgow 
palace, James IV saw the apparition of which the 
superstitious and ignorant have made many strange 
tales, but the faets-are, I believe, &ese :— - 

Queen Margaret,,his wife, who was sister -ef 
Henry TUT, was at that time passing* a few days 
-with ^ James at this palace. The day before the 
battle when the king was afttending vespers,* as 
the evening service was called, and praying' for 
success on his intended expedition, there '* cwBft 
in a man cUd in a* blue, gown or blowse, belted 
Sbout.him wit|i a roll of white linen. His hei^ 
was bare, bald at the top, with yellow looks hang« 
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bkg otf e«A' side^ mi His age abost' fifty. 'He 
came &st forward among the lordf^orjing mi4 
'^teermg espeeialljr^^r tbe kis^g^ guying he waited 
to speak taUm." At last the rOasi reached the 
de&k where King Jam«s was At prayer ; he w^de 
BO revetetice to him^ hut leaned cm him gruJUng 
(o^ bending dewn to the dieisk) and' spoke thns. 
" Sii* kittgi my sfiiother hath sent ma t6 thee, 
obarging thee not' to go where thou hast purposed^ 
wMeb if thou do thou shalt not fiekre well, nor none 
that is^with thee." 

These words spfoken, the messenger escaped 
from among the assembly, and so suddenly dkap«. 
p!ei»*ed that he seemed to TaBia& miraculously^ 
There is no doubt that' those who wished to dis- 
soade James from the battle t^ed to work on his* 
supeif^stitious mind by this means, and therefore 
dressed upf a man to represent St« John, called, 
the adopted son of the Virgin Mary« 

The Boman Catholics believed in the possibil- 
i^ of the souls > of departed saints aad apostles* 
appearing on earth, tend many impo^ures of 
which you may read in history are of this kind« 
Nothing, however, could dissuade James, and the 
result yon have already heard. 
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James Y, the son of iSiis king, and father of 
Mary Stuart, was soarcely less unfortunate. He 
died of grief at the loss of a large army, and 
when news was brought him of her birth, gave a 
mournful reply. He was scarcely thirty-one 
years old, and aurvived his child's birth but a 
few days. ^ Her troubles began very early, and ia 
this old ruined palace did she first see the light. 
The supposed room is still shewn, and there is 
something very affecting in visiting the birth- 
place of one whose life from the cradle to the 
grave was a constant scene of disquietude and 
sorrow. 

Henry YIII of England was very anxious to get 
possession of this infant * Queen, and eagerly 
deaired a marriage with her to his only son, after- 
wards Edward YI, but the Scotch were a little 
suspicious of King Henry's motives and declined 
the honor. Mary, when very young, was accord- 
ingly sent to France, with a view to her education 
and subsequent union with the young heir of 
that Kingdom, whilst Mary of Guise, her 
mother, an ambitious woman and a bigoted Oath« 
olic, was appointed Queen Begent, and she and 
the persecuting Cardinal Beatoun, who, as I told 
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jon, was tbe mutder^ fd Hamiltdii and Wiakart, 
ruled the kingdom n&och as tbay pleased daring 
Mary's minority. Of her marriage and early 
widowhood, it is no |>art of tbe present pa^s to 
treat; wis vill talk more of Mary bye and bye, 
when we cottie to any plaioe rendered memoralQe 
.by her lesideiiee or her AiisfortiHieSr 

The Parliament hall is a long iloble room, btti 
verj ruinousr The kkehens are spacious, and on 
ike side of one of tiieia is a large oven with seats 
all Found it, 

A great ptat of Linlithgow Palace was de« 
glrdyed in 1746, when the royal army was pro- 
ceeding to meet the Pretender, and lay on straw 
in these prinoeljr halls. The town of Queens- 
ferry, on the Firth of Forth, is a small seaport, 
and derives itd nam^ from M.argaret, wife of Mai- 
QUoIm III, often crossing over that passage to 
Dunfermline, where there was a palace. 

We will now look at Edckjiuagh 6r Mid« 
LotHiAN, which eontains the capital of Scotland. 
The country of Edinburgh is bounded on the 
north by the Firth of Forth, on the north*east 
and east by Haddington and Berwickshire, on 
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thd soadi by Lanarkshire, Peebles, and Selkirlr* 
ihire, and on the west by Linlithgow. 
<-*• Sdinburgh, the capital, is a most interesting 
town. It was at the beginning of George Ill's 
reign an inconvenient, ill-built, and old-fashibnedL 
place, of about 70,000 inhabitants. It is now a 

* 

kind of double city, first there is the picturesque 
old town, occujtied now by the poorer classes, 
and secondljr, there is the beautiful modern town, 
inhabited by the upper classes. Many a poor 
family now dwells in a fine house in the old town, 
once the residence *of some grand person, and 
many a fine oak-panelled room or carved ceiling 
shelters poverty and misery where once there 
were riches and comfort. 

The city is built on three ridges running east 
and west. The central ridge is ended by a rooky 
precipice on which is the castle, a fine old build- 
ing. The rock on which it stands is two hundred 
feet in height, and many interesting events have 
occurred within the walls of this castle. Here 
Queen Mary gave birth to her only son, after- 
wards James I of England. • 

Across the valley which separates the old from 
the new town, a bridge was erected, and furthar 



» 
weBt» aoroBs th^same valley, a mound of earth, 

chiefly formed of the rabbish removed in digging 
the foundations of the newly-ereoted 'houaes, was 
begun in 1783. A third and nearer bridge con- 
nects' the western part of the new town with the 
southern diatriot. Before these bridges were 
boilt, the only comihunication to the south and 
north was by those narrow, stpep lanes, called 
closes and wynds, wliich desaend from both sides 
of the high street. The meaning of close, is a 
passage in a town for persons on foot ; wynds are 
passages for carriages. Some of these curious 
narrow little streets are composed of immensely 
high houses, and are. so narrow that persons may 
shake hands with their opposite neighbors* 

It is really a treat to walk about this antiqua- 
ted part of the town, and to recall the habits of the 
simple people who once lived there. Ladies used 
to have their tea drinkings at six, and were light" 
ed to their friend's house by a girl bearing a lan- 
tern. Gas was unknown in the old times at 
Bdinburgh, but if the night were very dark a 
secU^haijr was ordered, a tind of carriage oar- 
ried by men. The dresses of the ladies in the 
last century were very odd. An old gentleman 
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has been heard to deaoribe ti^ hooped Isdiefl 
moving up and down &!^ Lawii fliafhet on a &U]&« 
mer*8 eyening, whose figntea' took np tlie* whole 
path. Li the narrow knes ihej hiA oftet to tilt 
their hoops np and carry tbom under Uieir arm«« 
Stays Were made so sQff and loi^( thai thej 
fonebed the chair both befi>re and behind when 
th4^, kdy sat down, and she had t& hold fast b^ tke 
bed post whilst the maid lao6d hef . There is a 
lN>ok oalled <' Traditiona of EdiBiriifgh,*' by Mr. 
Bobei^t Ghambexfs, in which yoU may read many 
amnsing anecdotes. I will o<>py yotf a enrJona 
adyertisemeiit of a school for yonng ladies, whicb> 
l^at book contain^, and which was extracted ftota^ 
an old Edtnbnrgh Gazette, of tbe yeair 176d.-«» 
*' Wax work of all sorts taoght by a gjeintlewoman 
from Lchftdon ^ filigree wdi^k, japan work on amber 
ei^ glass } gUm work ; pastry of alt sorts ; boning a 
fowl withont cmtting the 1»iek ; hotter wcfrk ; pra-* 
seriing picsles ; writing and Aritbilletlei mmsie 
and dancing," with many nioire aoeomplishmeata 
too tediotrs to mentioii* In the College Wynd,iA 
Edinburgh, Sit Walter Seott was bor% In tie 
Ketherboir, in the old to#n, is the residence or 
toanse of the celebrated Reformer l^uo:^^ and 
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perched is a cornier above thQ door is a curiovu 
little effigy of him preaching in a stone pulpit. 
G-rejfriars' Ohoroh is a yery interesting part of 
the old town, it lies near the Grass Market, and 
here are the remains of many celebrated men — 
Bobertson, the historian ; Ramsay, who was in* 
daoed by his friend Fenelon, archbishop of Cam- 
bray, to change his deistical opinions, and who 
afterwards educated the children of the pretend- 
er, and many others. But this churchyard will 
ever be a memorable place, as the scene of the 
signing of the coyenant. The document was 
handed out after a sermon from one of their cele- 
brated preachers, and multitudes signed on the 
flat monumental stones, fimidst prayers and tears, 
some even writing with their blood 

At the southwest angle of the churchyard is 
a gateway leading to an inclosure where several 
hundred of these faithful covenanters were im« 
prisoned, after the Battle of Bothwell Bridge, 
whiob I mentioned to you in a former chapter.— 
The cruelty these poor creatures endcurea seemB 
incredible. They were allowed scarcely any* 
thing to lie upon or to cover them, their food was 
but four ounces of bread daily, and they were 
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gwtdeA daj $mA night.- If asj pidrsoa 9ao$^ fro; 
the gronofd at nigh^t he was^shot a%i So»ef|^ifiR»d 
their libertj by^ siting; a^ bend n&^eit U> ifke ikp 
arns aguiMt the Kt&g» but foar hiiu<ked rdfos- 
ittg wete kept five mcmths in thidfrtghlftil stale,) 
only being permitted aKngle hnttf iktthie appxoa4»h 
of winter, «whioh[ m» boasted of ae a ^&&t Aieircjr. 
A rembant, about twd httndfedaftd'fifty^seven in 
number, w^ afterwi^tds^ seiit to BaErbadoee,. biii[ 
the vessel was wreolded'aiid only ferty-nine oMne 
on shore alive. 

The old Tolbooth or prison of Bdinbor^ was 
burnt in the time of George II^ during' some- 
i4ots known by the name M' theF Porteons riots.- 
It Wffi9 near^ St. Qiles' ohurteb; Thete used «fco« 
be a great many booths or shops around tibe 
dlinrchj but the oounoil ord^r^d> tiiat none but 
booksellei^SV watohmakers', and jewellevs^ shop» 
should be permitted in that neighborhood. Tha^ 
goldsmity^ Wdte quite tf SUperioii clasr or trades^ 
men, atid Wore scarlet* cloaks and otodoed batju. 
Their plinoipal trado was in Pariiislmetit' Closow 
You have, no doubt, heard of the noted- C^eorgir 
Heriot.' His shop and workshop were in thi? pafii 
of the town. King James I, who had frequesi 



oeoasion lo bofvo^ lao&ey of ]iim« eft^ paid 
privale^ yisito to bim in ihis little rfte^en^et 
•qnare flbop. iHow uiiltke Ibe .g0ldfl9i{t|»8',»h(ip8 
<of the present ^Ay. Hume, the oel^H^f itted ^hi^to* 
tJML, . mna h^m^ mi EUnhrLTgh . « 

We mnst-Bot 09ut to mention Holyrood hpuse. 
Of the aopientptJMe ibnilt by James Y, bat little 
tvmaias. Itis.a^ thei eaat end of the Cenpngaite, 
«nd oocupiee ith^site of , one of the n^iuny abbeys 
tii JDavid I. In ^he ob&pel the remauis of many 
" royal ,pevson0 i^re! buried. Thpre are eome reUes 
of MiMry iin^fin ^ &(^is whii^h five T^ry interept- 

I luive alreiKdy told you a little iibotit Jdary 
joid I eannotnoiw ^Te you the full partiotilars of 
liar stovy. ! 9be .wna-sent rery young to a French 
eourt) and married the Frenph King .Francis. 
At i^ineteen.riie v^s l^t a widow, ^^d ref^urned 
,to Scotland at a time when it was dicj^aoted with 
quarjreb and discord. Her second majrriage, with 
DaandeyyWas an unhi^ppy,Q|ie, and her i^ntimacy 
wHh her aeeretarj^ David ^issio, was a very ill- 
adyised ai^L feoli^h thii^ in a married woman, to 
' jny the least of it. She b^d reeeived a bad e<)a- 
oation, and, in a Fren<;h court, which was at tilM^t 
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time very wicked, it is possible that lier nice 
notions of propriety were blunted. She had 
chosen a foolish headstrong boy of nineteen for 
her husband, who was extremely ambittous te 
liave the title of King. This crown-matrimonial 
Mary had no intention of bestowing witk her 
hand, and Darnley, seeing Biisio' so high in his 
wife's favor, suspected that he encouraged her in 
the refusal. About eight o'clock one Saturday* 
night, Mary was sitting at supper in a small 
room adjoining her bed chamber in Holyrood 
Palace, willi the Countess of Argyle. Biczio waa 

• 

at the cupboard in a closet of the bed chamber, 
tasting some meats intended f6r*the queen ; when 
suddenly a panel opened and Damley, accompanied 
by a certain Lord Buthven, entering by a secret 
staircase, burst into Hie little dressing room and 
looked gloomiljr at his victim Biszio. ' The Qiicen 
and Countess started up from the table, and 
Bizzio At once^ perceiving the intentions of die 
armed men, got behind his mistress and clasped 
the folds of her gown, earnestly imploring for 
justice or mercy. The assassins threw down the 
table and seized on Bizzio, whilst Damley heM 
the Queen. It was their intention, doubtlestf, to 



•*•■'• ■ i 

Iiave B«iied the Italian and dragged him from her 
presence in order to kill him elsewhere, bat their 
impatience harried them to instant marder. He . | 
felly pierced with fifty-six woands, at the head ef 
the st^case, the Qaeen continaing to beg his life 
with tears and prayerr; bat when she learned 
that he was dead, she dried her tears and said« 
'^I will BOW think of revenge." 

In the following Jane, 1566, Mary gave birth 
to a son, and for a time it seemed^ as thoagh 
Damley and she were reconciled ; but it was 
only an oatward reconciliation. In January of 
tha next year, Darnley fell ill of the small pox, 
and the Queien, either really or in pretence, soft- 
ened after a time, brought him to a ^religious house 
near Edinburgh, called the Kirk of Field, just 
without the city walls. Xhe Queen and infant 
remained at Holyrood. On the 9th of February 
some servants of the Earl of Bothwell, a person 
who had been in M«ry^s confidence for some time, 
and a bitter enemy of Pamley, found entrance to 
the eellari^ underneath Darnley's bed chamber, 
and placed gunpowder there. About two hours 
after midnight, Sothwell, disguised in a riding 

cloak, came to see the cruel scheme put in execu- 

5 ~ — 
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titm, and ioon sn exploaion took plaee. Tlie hoSj 
of Darnley, and hiH ohunber groom, were ttmai 1b 
ui orchard tih« next Akj^ 

Whether Wnj had any share in Ais horrid 
crime it is iot for ns lo determine. Had she 
bronght Bothirell to jastiee as he deserved, abe 
might not hare been snspected ; bat allboiigh 
there was a show of a brial, she shortlj after, aft4 



wiAont nmoh reBistasoe, ssHSered herself lo b« 
carried off and married by her late bariMnd's 
murderer. We wilf leave bernew, as her life io 
Holyrood ends here. There ii a baby'a baakel in 
Marjr's bedcbamber; prepared, donbtlaas, by tier, 
before her inAnt r birth ; besidai some of 



her I 



Wild otih^ lui^Uel^ wUch l^doDge j to 
the unhappy i)]»6ePf iftteKestiiif; mi4 nMwixDf 
memorials of tbe pii<3t. z ^ 

I have left little room to teU you of the new 
town, which is very fine. Prince's Street, Queen 
Street, and many handsome squares are worth 
notice ; hut the desexiption would not perhaps . 
gratify you much. 

Dalkeith is, next to Edinburgh and Leith, the 
most considerable town of Mid Lothian ; and it 
was fbr some time the residence of General Monk, 
to whom Cromwell delegated tihe ^vernment of 
Scotland. 

Boslin chapel and castle, seven miles from 
Kdinburgh, are well worth seeing. The castle 
overhangs the glen of the river Esk, and is sep- 
arated from the neighboring ground by a cut in 
the solid rock. The beautiful scenery \b confined 
to the banks of the Esk. Neighboring coal 
mines sadly deface the country around. 

Hawthornden is a mansion of Charles the 
First's time. The Scottish poet, Drummond, a 
friend of Shakespeare, built this place. Itas said 
that Ben Jonson, the poet, wit, and dramatist, 
actually walked from Landon to pay Drummond 
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a visit here. Like a good landlord, Dmmmond 
met him at the gate, exclaiming-*- 

^*< WQlcome I welcome I rojftl Ben/' 

To which Jonson replied— 

« Thank jt, thtnk fe, HAwthorndea." 

We muflt now leave the interesting oonnty of 
Edinburgh and Mid Lothian 



€^l^ Skl|. 



Hig ..lands uid Lowlindi ■ DuafeimUiK Abbej-^ueen ICftrganI 
— I>iieoT«i70f Braee't eofftn— Oh«rletflM Fint't Birthpl^fle— 
St A»dnw'i-l4«fo^tof3r of Akxandtr Mklik. 



lioehleren^astle^Beftsoa of its niune— Hon abput Marf— Hter 
eflospe ftom Lochleren— Her deftat— Fl]|[ht to Bag land. 

Haviho oofisidere^ the thirteeii scluthern conn- 

tie4 of Scotland, it iriU be neoeasarj before I 

oomlj^nce tbe next nine, to give yon a little his- 

tory of the distinoiioa which, existed between the ' 

Highlands and Iiowlaiids. The range of monn* 

tainons counties of which jou are about to learn, 

was inhabited by % race of men, different, in man* 

nerf and lai^age, to those who lived in that pari 

called the Iiow.lasAs. The English used to call 

these people the ^' Wild Scots," the French th# 

'' ScotMsh Suvages.^ The losses whjoh the Low 

^ Country had snstained in ^rly timesv ^7 ^bo 
(101) 
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English wars, had so weakened the district near 
the Highlands, that the people became quite 
nnahle to repress the inoarsions of the monntain* 
eers, who came down from their hills, bnrned, 
destroyed, and plundered them, as if it were an 
enemy's country. These were at one time divided 
into forty different clans, families, or tribes, eaoh 
clan dwelling on its own portion of land or terri- 
tory. This little comer of Europe had been the 
last to shelter the remains of that early race, 
called Celts; of whom' ancient history speaks as 
possessing the old continent, but who were grad- 
ually dispersed by other nations, whom we call 
ancient, to the extremities of the known world. 
The Highlanders believing that the Lowlafiders 
were their foes, were always invading their Qerri- 
tories. This was the cause for the erection of 
certain forts, of which I shall have occasion to 
speak presently, which were established and gar- 
risoned by government to keep the turbulent clans 
in proper order. Each clan was governed by a 
chief or head of the family. In almost every clan 
were subordinate chiefs or chieftains. 

. The Highland dress is very picturesquci but it 
is not often used now, except on gala days. In . 
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l^e reign of O-eorge II, a curious act was passed 
to prohibit its being worn. It was enacted that 
from and after the first of August, 1747, any per- 
son, whether man or boy, within Scotland, except- 
ing officers or isoldiers in his Majesty's seryice, 
irho should o;i any pretence wear or put on the 
clothes called Highland clothes, namely, the plaid, 
philibeg, trews, shoulder belts, or any part of the 
Highland garb, or should use great coats made of 
parti-colored plaid, or stuff, should be imprisoned 
without bail for six months. The dress is com- 
posed of a tartan, or plaid, gracefully folded round 
the body, and the philibeg, or short petticoat, withr 
tartan stockings and bonnet. 

The county of Fife is a district including also 
that 6{ EjNaoss. It is a sort of peninsular, 
bounded on one side by the German Ocean, and 
on two sides by the Frith of Forth and Tay. The 
^reat passage across the Forth, called Queen's 
Ferry, belonged, before the Reformation, to the 
Abbot of Dunfermline. 

Dunfermline is. an ancient and interesting town, 
and at a very early period of Scottish history it 
was the seat of government. It once had a* 
wealthy abbey. Qaeen^ Margaret, who gave the 
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IMMM to Qaofio's Ferry, wm the grpndniece of our 
Si^OQ kin^ cftlled Edward the Confessor. Sh^ 
fled from England at the two of the Norman Con- 
qoest, and was Idndl^ reoeived by the Scote]^ 
king* Malcolmi who shortly after her arrival nwp* 
ried her. She was a learned, excellent woman, 
and softened the character of her rough and war- 
like husband. Queen Margaret ^nd Hubert Bmeo 
are both said to be buried in Dunfermline Abbej ; 
idso Df^yid I, the celebrated abbey builder ; and 
it w^s on the occasion of James the First's visit to 
PuofermUne, that he made the well known obser- 
yi^tion that king David had been '* a sair saunt to 
the crown." The coffin of Bmce w^s dug up ii| 
J.818, the lead in which the body wa9 wrapped 
w»i ei^tire, and even some fragments of fine clotli 
embroidered with gold> which formed his shroud* 
Charles I wi^s born at Dunfermline Palace. He 
was ike PQn of James I and Aune of Denmar);. 
7he bed which Queen Anne brought from her own 
country, a large, cumbrous four-post affair, was for 
mwj years sboiprn at the publio house of Dan« 
^rpdUne. 

8t, Andrew's is an ancient city, and has a Unb 
Ttrsity, Its Cathedraly still a splendid ruin, ifi^ 
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destroyed bj John Knox's followers in 1559. It 
was ft yerj common saying of the stern old Re- 
former, that " if the nest were pulled down the 
rooks Tffpnld fly away/' but" oertainly with all due 
allowance for the excitement of the times, wo 
cannot bat regret the nntempered zeal which has 
deprived ns of so many of our finest architectural 
ornaments, built in many instances if with mista 
ken still with sincero desires to glorify God. 

At Largo, on the coast of Fifeshire, the oele- 
bVated Alexander Selkilrk was born, in 1796. His 
fikther was a fisherman. Alexander was a lidt- 
tempered boy, and soon offended. He came home 
one night from work, and being thirsty took up a 
mng of water to drink, which turned out to be 
salt water. This disgusted and irritated him, and 
hi9 brother who was sitting by still further in- 
creased his anger by laughing at the mistake. 
Alexander struck him, a fight ensued, and the end 
of it was that he leftliargo in disgrace. 

He went to sea, and was shipwrecked on the 
desert Island of Juan Fernandez, where he lived 
some tame in solitude. He was taken off the 
Island by a vessel, and after many years absence 

returned home, bringing his gun, sea chest, and 
5* 
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the <nip of his own nn^king, which the famUy stiB 
preserve witb great care. Aleztnder did not r<^ 
main long at home^ howoTer, and was never heard 
of after the second time he left it. 

Dr. Adam Sxmth, author of a work called the 
'* Wealth of Sations/' was born at Kirkaldj. in 
Fife. 

Knaosa is anrronnded by the oonnties <^ Fife 

« 

and Perth. Loohleyen caistle is on an island of 
abont two acrea> in die loch which b9a> according, 
. to the Sootch, the foUowl|s^ peoalialriilief . It ia 

• • • * 

eleven miles ronnd. encompassed by eleyen hilla. 
is fed by elevea streams, and contains eleyew 
kinds of fish, and U also studded with eleven 
ialands. Utis is doubtless the origin of its naiiie.. 
Tbe castle coi^ats of one square tower, not verj 
massiTC, although five stories in height. It i$ 
now partly in ruins and ^uite dismimtled. 

Here Mary Queen of Soots was confined. 
After her unpatdonsbU i^d})9cretion in n^rying 
Bothwell, bejr husband's murderer, her fiite 
aecmed scaled. He used her very iHraod beiMf 
* dl9appoi|»tcd in his hopes of getting the young 
Prince into his keeping* used sucIk upbxyiiding 
jbmguage to her that she prayed fpr a knife witb 
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' wlkielb to fliab hetBeV, nltheii* thm endute his ill^ 

treatment, td the Meantime the people were 
very indigattnt, md it Untgb fvttj^ off the nobility 
determined to remoi^e B<)thw«fi''fW)iii]itt iiiiirp«d 
power. An army was tdsecf on «adh side, ind 
die Qneen gttve herself np. Tlie oommon SQldlers 
hooted at her, «&d niost believed her gcMtf. As 
she approftohed Edinburgh, led in triampll by th« 
tietors, the loWet ctesses gtossly indidted her* 
A banner was curried be^r^ h«r,^ coarsely dis« 
playing tibe pfoflaritil oA DiMfnley as he lay wstHf* 
dered under a tree in the fatal ori^hard, wltblkesa 
words embroidered, ** Jndgie and avenge my oause 
O Lord !" and on the othei^ side, the little prince 
on his knees, holding np hiv hands. 

As the Qtieen rode thA^ng^ the sireetii, wiA 
her hair looSe^ and her garments in disorder, oov^ 
ered with dust and overpowered with shateei 
grief, and fatigue, this dreadfal flag :ira« dijiplay«id 
before her eyes, while the voice of the people 
sot&nded in her ears, accusing her of being privy 
to Pairnley's murder. 

The castie of Loehleven was her prison^ and 
here a grei&t many lords of the connoil with Mnr^ 
ray and the Begent, waited on her to com|>el her 
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to surrender her crown to James her son. Mur* 
ray was Mary's half-brother, but she found little 
kindness or compassion from him, and Lord Und« 
say seUed her delicate arm with main force and 
left the prist of his iron gloye there in his earnest 
effijfrt to force her' to take the pen which 'was to 
B^px away her right to the crown of her ancestors^ 
Sir William DougUs, the Laird of liochleven, was 
related to the Begent Murray, and was a seyere 
jailer, but his younger brother, George, laid a 
plan to deliver her from prison for which he waf 
expelled the island. 

There was a boy in the castle, of fifteen or six- 
teen years of age, a relation of the ftmily, calfed 
"little William Douglas,"' who at length con* 
triyed to steal the keys of the castle, while the 
family were at supper, and when all had gone to 
rest, he lei Mary and her attendant out of the 
tower, locked the castle gates, put tiie Queen and 
her waiting-woman in a little boat, rowed them to 
shore, and threw the keys into the lake^ A large 
party of Mary^ friends who biew of the plo| were 
waiting for her. On the Sunday Mary was a 
helpless captive. On the Saturday following she 
wais at the head .of a powerful ^rmy, by which 



1 
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nine earls, nine bishops, eighteen lords, and 
man J gentlemen of rank engaged to defend her 
person and restore her power. This army how- 
ever was completely defeated, and Mary, escorted 
by a few faithful followers, rode sixty miles 
before she stopped tcr rest at Dundrennan Abbey, 
in Galloway, where her last night in Scotland was 
spent. • 

Her resolution to take refuge in England, and 
its consequences, are nOt subjects for the present 
little volume, which relates only to Scotland.^ Al 
twenty-six years of age a pall was thrown over 
Mary's lifb, and the remaining nineteen years 
were passed in a kind of living death. Her faults 
were many; and her misfortunes and disadvan- 
iages, whilst they excite our compassion, should 
not blind us to the greatness of her indiscretion, 
if not of her guilt. Borrow and grief, persecution 
and injustice, e^annot make a saint of Mary. 

I do not know of anything more ,to tell you of 
the little county of Kinross, with which I will Aid 
this chapter. 
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OLACKHAnrAir. 
Origin €f Its name. 

• ITZSLXKCMaXXS. 

Castle— Jtmef I at hia ParBament Honae— Canon Iron Wo ihi 
Bannockbum. 

VUXBABTOX. 

Ca8tle--Loch Lommond— Mountains— Peat laland— Water Birdto. 

^ ASOTLBSHIBS. 

IiiTerarj— Its Castle—Marriage Tree— General Wade*8 Boads— 
Glencro»— Massacre of Gleneoe. 

There is bat little to t#ll you of the oountj of 
Clackmannan. It is bonnded on the north by 
Perthshire, on the south by the Frith of Forth, 
on the East by Fife, and on the west by the Frith 

of Forth, which separates it from Stirling.. 

• 

Its capital, Clackmannan, is a miserable old 
town* When King Robert Bruce lived in Clack* 
mannan tower, before the town was built, he one 
day, when going a journey, happened to stop at 
a certain shapeless blue stone, on which he lay 
his glove, and then went on his way. He did not 

am 
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discoyer his losa for Bome litUe time, when he 
sent his serTant back, desiring him to go to the 
clack, or stone, and seek hin mannan, or glove. 
This it is said gives the name of Clackmannan to 
the town. It is usual for yisitOrs to chip a piece 
out of the stone, in rememhranoe of the great 
fighting hero. 

SriELiNoeBiEE is one of the most heautifal of 
the Scottish counties. It is bounded on the north 
by Perth ; on the south by Lanark and Dumbarton, 
which county also bounds it on the west ; and on 
Ae east by the isthmus formed by the Friths of 
Forth and Clyde. 

Stirling, the capital, is a town of more than 
nine thousand inhabitants, situated on an emin* 
enoe (Jyerlooking the Frith of Forth. Its castle 
is a very striking object. James II of Scotland 
was born there. James III, who was very fond 
of Stirling as a residence, erected a Parliament 
House there, which is now converted into bar- 
racks. ^It is related of King James YI, that 
when a very little child, according to the formal 
usages of the times, he was compelled to be 
present at a somewhat stormy meeting of the 
Farliament, and that his Little Majesty casting ^ 
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up his ejes, observed a hole in the roof of the 
hall; the. Scottish treasury being rather lov in 
its funds. Upon Vhich he remarked, " I think 

« 

this be but a broken Parliament/' an unconscious 
satire with more truth in it than the child 
imagined. 

Upon the road, between Falkirk and Stirling, 
there are the remains of a forest, famous in the 
history of Wallace, a tree existed there until 
lately which is said to have sheltered )^m during 
his wanderings. 

Carron iron works, in this county, are the 
largest of the kind in the world. £yery descrip- 
tion of cast-iron articles is made here ; instruments 
of war, implements of agriculture, and articles for 
domestic use. They are' always sold at a very 
reasonable rate. The beauty of the casting, and 
the finish, is considered superior to any in the 
world. 

^ Bannockbum is noted fpr the great batttle. 
fought between Edward II and Robert Bruce, in 
which Edward lost thirty thousand men and seven 
hundred knights. 

There are many coal mines in Stirlingshire 
Its principal river is the Forth. 
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Dumbarton.-— The scenery of Dumbartonshire 
is extremely fine, and owns the celebrated Loch 
Lomond as its principal ornament. This loch or 
lake divider the county from Stirlingshire on the 
northreast, on the north-wesi' it is bounded by 
Loch, or liake Long; and on the south by the 
river Clydo. 

The capital, Dumbarton, is noted for its castle, 
which is built on a rock shooting up fiye-hundped 
and sixty feet out of a plain, just at the part of 
the river which joins the sea. It measures nearly 
a mile in circumference, and its situation is very 
picturesque. 

The little village of Luss is built on a hea41and 
that projects into the lake. Many persons speak 
the Gaelic language there, and you may frequently 
see the Highland dress. ^ 

Tarbet is a place where persons travelling in 
Scotland usually stay, in order to see the beauty 
^of this splendid Loch Lomond, which, with its 
polished surface, its soft hills in the distance, and 
its lovely little green islands, cannot fail to 
delight even those who may have seen the larger 
and grander lakes of other countries. The looh 
extends thirty utiles. It is seldom wider than 
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eight or ten miles, and graduallj narrows until it 
ends in a little inolintain streamlet. The moun- 
tain called Ben Lomond is a striking object. It 
is not, as is often the case with mountains^ so sur- 
rounded with Inferior hills that it is difficult to 
recognize it from its companions. It nses three 
thousand two hundred and forty feet above the 
leyel of the sea, and looks, indeed, like a king of 
the whole territory. 

There are other high mountains to be se.en ia 
the neighborhood of Tarbet. Ben Toirlich, Ben* 
venue, and Ben Arthur, Peat Island, on Loch 
Lomond, is a favorite resort of waterfowl. At 
the end of some little point of land may the 
patient heron be seen, waiting till the incautious 
fish, tempted by the warm sun to the shallow^, 
shall be within reach of its harpoon bill. ^.The 
rock and river ousel, also abound in the vicinity 
and about the banks of Loch Lomond. The rock 
oui^el is fond of rooks and precipices, and usually 
builds among them.' When disturbed it will fly 
from stone to stone, uttering a grating chirp. 
The male ousel has a white ring round ihe throat, 
the female none. The little river-ousel, or dipper, 
another variety, feeds on water insects and fish 
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rbe. It does not migrate, that is to say, it does 
not leave the island (it the approach of winter, and 
is a hardy little bird, for sometimes when both 
land and water are bound in frost, it will strike 
up its cheerful song, a sound as cheerful and 
strange as that of the nightingale at midnight. 

The next county is Augyleshire, which is 
bounded by Inverness on the north, Perth and 
Loch Long on the east, the Firth of Clyde on the 

' south, and Jura Sound on the west. Argyleshire 
signifies the land of strangers. The Scots or , 
Scoti, who came from Ireland, first landed here. 

Inve^rary the county town, stands on a small 
bay at the head of Loch Fine. The herring fish- 
ery of Loch Fine has long been famous, and the 

I arms of the town are a net with a herring in it. 
A. short distance from Inverary is an extra- 
ordinary tree, called the marriage tree, from the 
circumstance of its trunk, which separates a few 
feet above the ground, again uniting twenty feet^ 
higher up. This junction is formed" by a small 
branch, extending . from one stem to the other 
The, handsome oastle belonging to the Bake of 
Argyle is worth seeing. It is an interesting place, 
but I must not describe it particularly, as I can* 
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not undertalro to mrite a guide-book to all Iko 
wonders of tbi» beaatifiil oofift^. The Argyle 
family hare inhabited Inrerary oaatle for more 
than four hnadred years, bat the fonndaticn of the 
present eaetle was not laid until 1745, and finidied 
many years afterwards. It is built of bine* grao^ 
ite, in the style of a eastlie, with towers at its 
angles. 

There is a wild distrlet in tfaSa part of the 
county called Olencroe, which is about six miles 
long, and with its frowning mountains, and deso* 
late cliffs, is a remarkable phecf. After ascend* 
ing gradually for about three miles, the road runs, 
in a winding direction, up the Adt ot the moun* 
tain, to the summit of a pa8s» wh^e is a stone 
seat, <m which are inscribed the words, " Best and 
be thankfuL ^ The road on looking back looks 
like a narrow ribbon. You will be told that this 
is one of General Wade's roads. This will not be 
very useful information to you, unless you know 
when and wherefore these roads were oonstrueted. 
I will tell yon. 

After the rebellion in faTbr of the first Pre* 
tender, that is to say the son <tf James II, in 
which the Highlanders were so actire, the Eng- 



Ksh govertim^&t determined to make great eribi^is* 
entirely to subdue ^g warlike race. A warrant 
was therefore granted to Field Marshal Oenoral 
ytadm to inspect and report upon the state of the 
Highlands. Their arms were taken away in the 
first instance, and General Wade boasted that the 
Highlanders, instead <^ going armed with gnns, 
swords, and dirksi now travelled to market and to 
ehnriBh with only staff in hand ; but little did Gen- 
eral Wade suspect how many thousand weapons 
lay*in Highland caverns concealed, ready for i|se 
whenever o-^iMMiiou should offer. The great wo]:k, 
however, that Wade had in view, and that with 
which we have now more particularly to do, was 
die establishnjent of military roads, throu|^ the 
desolate and rugged regions of the north, insuring 
a free passage for troops in a country of which 
it might be said that every mountain was a fortress 
built by nature. Hitherto the Highland roads 
were mere tracks, made by the f^et of men and 
cattle, interrupted by rocks, morasses, and tor* 
rents. These paths. Wade formed into solid and 
excellent roads, and the soldiers were, after the 
fashion of the Bomans, employed in the under* 
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Uking. Now yon will understand any refeemces I 
hereafter made to Gleneral Wade'a rOads. | 

At Olenooe/ whioh yon mnst not oonfonnd I 
irith Glenoroe, in the northern part of Argyle* ' 
shire, was a frightful maaaacre of the inhabitants, 
in the reign of William and Mary, 1691; The 
Clan of Qlencoe inhabited a valley formed by 



the river Coe, which falls into Looh LeTen,'not 
far from Looh Etive. The Government had sent 
orders to the Highland Chiefs in Angnst, 1691, 
by Btthmit to the king on the first of January, 
1692, and if Aey did not they were threatened 
with fire and sword. This proolMnation wai 
framed by the Privy Conncil, onder the ioflu 
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ence of Sir John Palrjmple, master of Stair, 
as he was called. The Highlanders, I should 
tell jou, secretly retained their fidelity to King 
James. The massacre was in winter ; the scene 
must have hcen. dreadful ; flying from their burn- 
ing huts, the half-nakid Highlanders committed 
Aemselves to the darkness, snow, and storm, of 
a winter's xnoraing; and bewildered in snow- 
wreaths, many sank to rise no more. The num- 
ber massaered was thirty-eight, and cert^tinly 
tiris aet is a stain on King William's charaoter,^ 
who signed the, warrant for the deed of butchery*. 
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Perth— The Iteformation— John Knox's SeinM«iH-Miurder ef Jitnui 
I, at BUokFriATB' Abbey— The hooae hi which Charles Edward 
slept— Scone Palacer-Coronation chair— The hiUs and crags of 
Kinnottl, flowers and plants — Donkeld— Domblane— Ardi* 
bishop Leighton^Battle of ^heril&nair— Loch Katrine- 
Scott*s description— Bob Boy. 

The county of Pebthshiee is One of the largest 
counties in Scotland ; it may be called the York- 
shire of the country. It is partly situated in 
the Highlands and partly in the Lowlands. Its 
boundaries are, Stirling, Clackmannan, and Kin- 
ross, on the south ; Angus, and the Firth of Tay, 
on the east ; Inverness, and part of Aberdeen, 
on the north ; and Argyle, t)n the west. . 

The capital, known by the name of the " fair 
city of Perth," well deserves the appellation 
It has manufactures of gingham, shawls, and 
handkerchiefs, and also carries on a great trade 

in salmon. It is situated on the rivet lay, and 
(122) 
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tii6 aeen&rj iMro«&d is lovely ; but it will be more 
interesting to you to recall some of the soenefs 
in history, which have taken place within its 
"Walls. It was at Perth that the reformed religion 
was firjst publioly avowed. John Knox preached 
a sermon in the parish church, against idolatry, 
on the 11th of May, 1559 ; after the sermon, 
one of the priests having given some provocation, 
a number of people, in their zeal, broke down 
all the altars and images in the church, and 
iken proceeded to demolish the monasteries. 
After that Thursday, an afternoon sermon was 
on that day preacli^d for many years, and I 
believe remains the custom sti}l. 

Scone palace is about two miles from the town 
of Perth, and the scene of the coronation of 
sa0ny a Scottish king. Here too was the fame us 
•tone chair, which ^Edward the first carried off 
frem Scotland as a trophy of one of his victo- 
ries, and in whioli ehair, sincei that time to the 
present, all our kings and queens have been 
crowned in Westminster Abbey. There are many 
fables told of it, but of its antiquity there can be 
no doubt. The stone is said to have been orig- 
inally 0onveyed from the kii^dom of Galliea in 
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Spain, into Ireland, aboal 7dO years before tbe 

birth of Christ, and thenoe into Scotland, bj 

King Fergus, about 370 year* afterwards, aad 

i& the year 850 it was placed im the abbey ^ 

Scone, by Eang Kenneth, irho oansed it to be 

iaelosed in a wooden chair* 

The old palace does not now exist, but a new 

building has been erected in its plaoe ; und mueh 

of the ancient furniture and monuments belongx 

ing to ihe old palace are still preserved in the 

present one. How many interesting assoeiatloiw 

and recollections are ooimec ted with this spot-^ 

Here was the coronation known in Scotland a« 

the " Mourning Coronation ** of the Isdknt King, 

James the Fifth, father of Mary Stuart. The old 

orown of Scotland being held over the brow Of a 

ft 
fiUherless babe of one year and five months, most 

of the witnesses and assistants buvst into a pa»« 

sioa of sobs and tears ; they wept not only in re^ 

coUeotion of their own lossas atFkdden, butef. 

titeir late king, who was dear to all men whUst 

Uying, aad,.as Buchanan says, " mightily lamented 

by his people at hiis dea^h.** 

It was at Perth that James the First, King of 

Seotlaad, was miurdered. He waa a |ast tad wise 
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M^gt but his predeeesaors had not ruled the d*« 
iion wisely, and this reign was a constant struggle 
with the nobles aad priests* These nobles, who 
reigned like kings in their little territories, re* 
silked the new rules of iheir sensible monarch, 
and a plot was laid for his assassination. Sir 
Bobert Grahame was the chief person concerned 
in the undertaking. The king, whilst at Perth, ' 
liy^d at the Abbey of Blackfriars, there being no 
eastle or palace suitable for his residence. The 
day of the murder had been spent in feasting and 
mirih, and at midnight the assassins secretly 
entered the house* and stood around th'e king's 
1>ed'^hamber door, who was in his night-gown and 
slippers, and was standing gaily conyersing with 
the queen befbre the fire. At this moment a 
noise was heard, and the king immediately took 
alarm, remembering his bitter enemy, Gnthame. 
It is related that a maid of -honor, missing the bar 
which should haye secured the door, and whibh 
had been previously removed, thrust her arm into 
the aperture, which snapped in two as the mur« 
derers forced their way in. James first tried to 
get out of the windows, but they were barred.. 
The description of his death is too horrid to r^ 
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kte ; h9 fell pierced by sixteen mmnie, in Hm 
fbfty-fenrdi year of hie ftge^ in the year 14S7. 
He is described by aa abbot who was at Perth on 
the night of .tiie murder^ as '* hu and eomtij is 
persoB, under the middle siae^ but strong and 
aumly.** He was " sldUed in mnsicy and was. ao 
mean poet*' It was the mislbrtinie- of JaaM^ 
says an author, that his maxims and maaners Wen 
too refined for the age in which he lived. 

Prince Charles Edward, on his way to Edin* 
bnr^, slept at Perth in an antiqoe house wlA 
a wooden front, where the Uni<m Bank now 
stands; it belonged to Tbeount Stormoi^.r«^ 
Charles had but a gmnea in his pocket on thai 
night at Perth. 

The hills in the neighborhood of this iaterost^ 
ing town, are rich in minerals » On tho vif^i 
bank of tftie Tay, the hills of Moncrief posaeai 
many raore plants. Among die crags of Kinnoil 
are the eat-mint, yine, garlic^ silver cinqae-&ili 
and roek speed-well ; there are fooees and weasels 
in abundance, as well aa pole-cats among the hilk. 

Dunkeld is a beantifiil spot. 

At the ancient cathedral city of Danbjane 
lived the good Archbishop Leighton, Khoae works 



e^ea to Uie piM«xit ^ay* fMstfy valmed. He 
lived in the raga of Ghatl«ft II, attd fayored the 
Presbyterian Ifur^* 3%ete is a walk near the 
t^wn ami edled tb6 biahop'a walk. 

The battle of Sbienriff Mmr, near ]>aBiblaBe, waa 
fovi^t^bj tiie son of James II, called the Old 
Pretender, or ihe Ohevalier St. George, in whid» 
ke waa entitefy defeated. 

is impossible to tell yon one half of them. The 
lochs are eactremelj fine. Loeh Katrine, at the 
8D«tb of the coaiity, is Ae most remarkable.-— 
The description of the lake, by Scott, in the little 
poem called the '* Lady of the Lake,'' is mote im* 
pressiTe than any idea that I eonld f^ye you, and 
89^ jpn will aay if yon ever see it. 

« Glewnlnf wtth the tettiiig sun, 
OnttanMieAdiMlofUriiMPgom, ^ 
Loeb Kati^M laj before him rolled 
In all ber lens^ ikir winding U7, 
Wllh p rotn oto ry, ereek, and baj ; 

iatmiiiat ttMlk, ompttrpted br%bt, 
Plotted ftinid the UreUer Ught ; 

And momtainB that Uke giaatf stand, 

Td aenfclMl eaibavted l«ii^ 

High on the south huge Benvenne, 

Down on the lake its masses threw ; 

Oiags, kaoHi, and mmiftds, ooaAtsedly hnrtod, 

Tha fragmenta of an earlier world.'* 
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There h an island at the eastern extremity of 
the lake, the shores of which are oovered with a 
fine white sand and graTel. Many of these local- 
ities are celebrated by Seott, hnt as ihey we not 
fiusts, but tales, I will not allude to them in a 
book which is intended only to relate simple 
truths. 

The Trosachs, so called in ihui part ef ike 
country, means, in Gaelic, Vt roo^h bristled terri- 
tory. 

Benledi is the most magnificent mountain in 
Scotland, three thousand feet in height. Its 
name signifies, <* the hill of God 1" It is sup* 
posed that the Druids used to worship here. 

In Balquidder church is Bob Boy's grave. 
You may have heard Bob Boy's name, bat are 
not, perhaps, quite cl^ar about his history, which 
is so mixed up with tales and romances that it is 
not easy to arrive at the facts. Bob Boy, who 
was also called Campbell and McGregor, was the 
brother of the Laird of McGregor, a chief of the 
clan of MoAlpine, onpe a powerful tribe of 
Highlanders, and was, on an ex^editioa in his 
brother's absence, appointed to the command of 
the clan. Ho was always a great enemy to tho 
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oppreuions of the. rich and powerful, but what- 
ever romaiice maj be thrown o?er his history, he 
was,, in fact, a turbulent and dishonest qian, abd 
4ras*finally out-lawed by the government. Many 
a oaiyo ^and hiding plsiK^e is. shown where Bob is 
said to have ooneeakd himself, bul, as I said 
be£[>re4 it is difficult to say bow far such accounts 
are to be depended upon 

The red deer, roe deer, hares, foxes, rabbits, 
badgers, pine martens, polecats, weasels, and 
moles, abound in these districts. From*^ the 
wooded (Shelter afforded by the banks of the Tay,, 
many birds are to be found. Among the native 
birds are the grouse, blaok-cook« eagle» kite, buz* 
zard, and several of the hawk tribe. Grouse 
flhootiogis a fi&vorite ^i^usen^ent here with many 
per s^ who visit Scotland for this purpose. 
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Bemains of the Cathedral— Bemoral of the Lead— Fata of tta 
VeMl-History of theWltchM. 

The county of Forfae is bounded on the nortk 

by Aberdejen and Kincardine ; on the west by 

Perthshire ; on the so^lh by the Frith of Tay 

which separates it from Fife ; and on the east by 

the German Ocean. 

Dnndect the capital, is remarkable for the 

many sieges it has undergone. It is a well-built 

seaport, and has a fine harbor on the Frith of Tay. 

The Tay at this place is very wide, and is su|^ 

posed Xo discharge more water into the sea than 
130^ 
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«ny o^er Tiver in Great firitaiii. The plaice* 
where like For&r witches used to be bvrned, is a 
little to the north of the town. * 

T wonder whether yon know the story of Mac- 
'betb and the witches. I fear that like some other 
Mstorical tales, it owes some interest to romance, 
bat I will gite yon as nearly as I can, the fac1« of 
Macbetii's history. At Glamis there was in old 
times, a castle, and Glamis Castle, in Forfarshire, is 
^ the place where the event occurred which I am ' 
about to relate. Very early in the history of Scot- 
land, when the Scots and Picts were one people, 
there was a king of Scotland, called Dnncan. He 
had two sons,' Malcolm and Donaldbane. The 
Danes, at the close of good old King Duncan's 
reigUi, landed in Scotland, with. a great army. 
The Danes, you know, were the dread of all the 
nations in Europe. They were a wandering, mis- 
chieyous, and cruel race of men.: and did so much 
mischief that in church people used to put up 
prayers to God to save them from these destruc- 
tive northmen. ^ing Duncan being too old to go 
to batde against them, sent out one of his near 
relations, called Macbeth ; he was son of Finel, 
who was thane of Glamis. The ^vernors of 
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proTin€e« were *fc tiiat time ealled tii«i«i^ tbfg 
were afterwards called earU. Ma^bedi |«ii liijflh 
self at the heaS ^ an army, tberidbre, and 
marched t^ainst the Danes. A relation of hU. 
called Baaquo, acoompimied him, and a ipenfc 
battle was foiight, in wliich Macbeth and Baaqoa 
wera Tiotorious* Then Macbeth and hit am^ 
marched back to a town in the n^rth of Saotlaiid, 
called Forrca. There lived at {"orrcB (so the tale 
rnns, at least,) three old women who people 
ihon^t were witches, and witches were aapposed 
by the ignorant and snperatitkms people of oarJIy 
times to he able to - tell what would happen. 
These <^jd women aaw that they were respeeleft 
and feared, and they ^ed to impose npon pcQii^ 
Tcry often, md get a greit deal of money l^ 
theb witchcraft. So the fihree old women went 
and stood by the waysUe, and stepping before 
Macbeth as he marched at the head of his sd- 
diers, the first woman said, '* All hail, Madi^th ! 
haU to the thane at Qlamis:" The second said 
he shonld be the Thane of Oawdor ; bor&e third 
said, "All hail to thee, Macbeth, that dhalt be 
King of Scotland!" Before Macbeth conld 
recoYcr from his astonishment^ a meraenger eame 
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to tell him thftt his* father was dead, so that he 
was Thai;te of Glamis by inheritance ; and that the 
Thane of Cawdor had lost his office and that 
Macbeth was to be the thane in his place. But 
do you not think that the witches had had some 
news of these events before? I should think 
there was no doubt of it. The third compliment 
was very likely occasioned by his great victory, 
which made the old women think flattery sea- 
sonable. 

Macbeth seeing that part of their words were 
eome' true, began ^ think how the rest was to 
come to pass; and he iind his wife plotted 
together, how they should get possession of the 
cjown of Scotland. He invited Duncan, there- 
ffire, to eome and see him at his castle ; and the 
poor old king innocently went. Macbeth and his 
lady received him with apparent joy, and made a 
great feast in honor of the king's visit. About 
the middle of the night the king retired to rest. 

Two armed men, as was the custom in those 

» . - ■ - 

barbarous times, slept in his chamber to defend 
him ; but Lady Macbeth put seme drugs into 
their wine, in order to make them sleep soundly. 
Then came Macbeth, about two in the morning 
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to die ihree sleepers, md ftalLing the dirks <tf the 
watchers f^om them, stabbed poor king Pancan 
to the hea^t. Then Macbeth pat the bloodj 
daggers into the hands of the seatiDela a&d went 
to bed. 

Next morning you maj suppose the oonfasion aad 
exeitement there was in the castle. Macbeth of ^ 
conrse pretended the greatest 8iy*prise and indig- 
nation^ bat King Dnncan's sons did not believe 
his story, and Malcolm, the eldest son, went over 
to England to beseech assistance from ihe Ei^Ksh 
king to place him on the Scottish throne. In the 
meantime Macbeth was king, bat terribly fearful 
and unhappy. Edward the Confessor, one of the 
Saxon kings, gaye Malcolm the help he desired, 
and Macbeth was killed in baltle. ^ 

Shakspeare, the poet, has made use of iJiese 
eircnmstances in one of his most celebrated 
plays, which is called Macbedi, after the hero ai- 
the story. 

I hare now menUoned all the nine middle coun- 
ties, with the exception of Bute, wliich ie aft 
island, and with that of Arraii, forms tjie ninth 
oounty. I will notice it in the chapter upon the 
Islands. 



There are elevem ooaaties to the iior&, the first 
at whieh yon must look is that oi KmcABBiNiB or 

m 

MsA&NS. Kfaieiordliie ia boanded ou the north by 
AberdeeBahire» on the west and south bj Forfar, 
aad on, the ^wit by the German Ocean. 

Its eapital, Kincardine, is not remai!table, 
although some ship-buiUing is carried on there. 
There aare die ruins of Dunnottar cattle, a very 
ancient place, built as earlj ae Brace's time, in 
which the Scottish Regalia were kept after 1650, 
and in the reign of Charles II it was used as a 
prison for tbo Covenanters. In order to pres^ve 
it from tlie SngUsh republioan army, it is related 
that the i^rrison at Dunnottar castle, held ^t 
against the English for some time, but being 
redueed by famine, the regalia were ccoiTeyed 
away, and hid under the pulpit of Kineff church. 
Mrs. Grainger, wife of the minister of Kineff 
having obtained permission to viedt Mrs. Ogilvy, 
the governor's lady, packed up the crown in some 
clothes, and carried it out of the castle in her lap, 
whilst her maid carried the sword and sceptre in 
a bag of fiax upon her ^baek. H^re James the 
Fourth's youAg queen, Margaret, sister of King 
Henry YIII, of England, resided for a short time 
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in the early part of her married life, on Mconnt 
of some disturbances among the elans, which al- 
most caused a civil war in Scotland. She was 
veryyoupg at the. time of her marriage, being 
scarcely fourteen years old, and a wilful, spoiled 
little lady she seems to have been ; a very tu|^t 
partner for a husband of thirty-one. She was 
much like her brother, the bluff Iting Harry, in 
disposition, as her acts, when Queen Begent, 
proved. 

The county of Aberdeenshire is a long oounly, 
bounded by the Gkrman Ocean or North Sea on 
the east and north ; by Blanff on the weat; and by 
the Grampian mountains and Kincardine on the 
south. 

Aberdeen, the capital of the county, and indeed 
of the north of Sc6tland, is Very difierent in its 

« 

appearanccf to most towns in the country. The 
houses are built of the grey granite which is 
found in the neighborhood, and which, although 
handsome, gives it rather a gloomy appearance. 
The ancient city of Aberdeen is called Old Aber* 
deen, and is about a mile north of the modem 
city. The principal curiosity in its neighbor^ 
^hood, is ihe bridge over the river Don^ which 
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eonsists of one spacious gotbic arch, stretoliiDg 
froia the rock on one side to the rook on the op^ 
posite bank. 

The college of Old Aberdeen k celebrated. 
Dr. Beattie also lived and died in this town. He 
w^ a poet, and his poem, called ** ihe Minstrel/' 
is considered very beantifeL . The Old [Pretender 
laaded at Aberdeen on his fruitless expedition to 
Scotland in 1715, disgnised as a sailor. He did 
not dQclare his real character for some days, and 
the site of the house in which he lodged is still 
shown. 

Lord Byron, when a boy, lived in Broad Street, 
'ilk the new town of Aberdeen. . 

Aberdeen has a great trade with the Baltic 
Sea and the West India Islands ; it manufactures 
stockings, thread, white and colored calicoes and 
cotton. It carries on large fisheries of salmon, 
herringS) and haddocks, cured in a peculiar man* 
ner. 

The county of Banff is bounded on the north 
by the North Sea ; on the east and south by Aber- 
deen ; and or the west by Elgin. 

The capital, Banff, on the river Boveran is 
noted for its salmon fisheries. 
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Archbishop Sharpe was a native of Banff. This 
man incurred the c6ntempt and snspicion of the 
Presbyterians by having changed his principles, 
for he was before the time of the Restoration, 
their warm snpporter and leader, but accepted 
the highest office in the new Episcopal establish- 
ment in the reign of Charles tl. In the year 
1688, a preacher, of the name of Mitchell, fired ft 
pistol into the archbishop's coach, but missed his 
aim, and escaped in the confusion. The affair was 
hushed up, but somef time after the archbishop, on 
one occasion, observed a man^ whose face was im- 
printed on his memory, who proved to be Mitch-, 
ell. He was seized and put to the most frightful 
tortures, and then sent to the Bass Bock prison, 
in the Frith of Forth, where after four years* im- 
prisonment he was executed. • Another and suc- 
cessful attempt was soon afterwards made on the 
unpopular archbishop. A band of murderers fol- 
lowed his carriage on horseback, and although the 
old man came out of the coach and entreated for 
mercy, he was cruelly pierced with the sword. 
This act brought much scandal on the Presbyter- 
ians ; although Sharpe had been a cruel persecu- 
ting man, there could be no excuse for attacking 
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him, when defenceless, in bo orael and eowardly e 
manner, and tilie iner^ased severity with whicli 
Ooyenanters were afterwards treated, may some* 
what be aoooanted for although not palliated. 

I do not Imow of anything else likely to inter* 
es^ you, in the county of Banff. I ought, how- 
eyer, to mention the riyer Spey, which is noted 
for the extreme rapidity of its stream. 

The province of Morayshire comprehends the 
already named County of Banff, as well as thai 
of Elgin. Elgin is bounded on the north by the 
Murray Frith ; on the east by Banff; and on the 
Boutb and south-west by Inverness. 

Elgin, the capital, is a fine old-fashioned city, 
on a level piece of ground, within a few miles 
of the sea. The remains of the cathedral form 
the principal object, of interest. This cathedral 
was rebuilt after a fire in 1890, and the height 
of the spire was 198 feet. After the Keforma- 
tk>n, the Sheriff of Aberdeen had orders fropi 
government to take the lead off the cathedral 
churches of Aberdeen and Elgin, and to sell it 
for the inaintenance of Regent Murray's soldiers. 
The ship had scarcely left Aberdeen harbor, 
with its cargo for Holland, when it sunk. 
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' There is a very useful free sehool establisLed 
at Elgin for ehildrea, wii|i tlia provision for the 
clothing and maintenance of such whose parents 
are very poor. Major Andrew Anderson, a native 
of Elgin, established it. 

His history is a singular one. His mother was 
a poor widow who lived in a small apartment 
amongst the ruins of the cathedral, surrounded 
by graves. Here Anderson spent his ebild- 
hood; he was, perhaps, the most wretched and 
despised boy in the town. His good conduct 
and exertions, however, raised him to influence, 
he made his fortune in fbreign countries,, and the 
remembrance of his early sufferings, in poverty, 
inspired him with the benevolent desire to give 
his fellow-townspeople the advantage of educa- 
tion. 

Forres is a neat, dean town, consisting of one 
long, sk«ight street. It was near this spot that 
tho three witches are said to have met Macbeth, 
and put into his head the ^ambitious design of 
becoming King of Scotland^ 

I may as welkin this place give you a little 
more detailed account of witchcraft, and the influ- 
ence it had with all classes ^ society in Soot 
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land ft eentary or two ago, than I was able to do 
bt the former ^art of ikiB chapter. The Bible, 
yon know, refers to the existence of witches ; and 
most European nations have, daring the darl^er 
periods of their history, retained in their statutes, 
laws founded on the text in Exodus, " Thou shalt 
not suffer a witch to live." Even after the Refor- 

• 

mation the Church believed in their existence, 
aad enforced heavy penalties on all whom they 
believed to be witches, wizards, or the like. It 
has been remarked by a learned writer, that since 
God has ceased to manifest his- power by direct 
soapension of the law of nati^re, it is inconsistent 
to believe that evil, spirit should be left at lib- 
erty, in the present day, to form a league with 
wretched mortals, and to impart to them super- 
natural powers of injuring or tormenting others. 
la the seventeenth century, however, belief in 
.witchcraft' was general, especially in Scotland, 
and James the YI, wrote a treatise against it, for 
the credulity of the people led to great evils. 
Impostors of both sexes were found, who practi- 
'sed dreadful deceptions by pretending to have 
intercourse with supernatural powers, and fur . 
nished those who consulted with potions for the 



> 
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purpose of reyenging themselres on their enemies. 
Most of those who sttfered death for witchoraft* 
however, were po<Hr 614, lone women ; eross^ per- 
haps, or enyions, who sometimes in one <rf th^r 
bad moods would desire or ei^ess a desire for 
their neighbor's injury. If a child fell sick, or a 
horse lame, or a oow ^ed, or any misfottnne kap* 
pened in tiie funilj, against which ill will had 
been thus expressed ; woe to tfie poor witoh, ea 
ealled. She was brought to trial and eharges 
were made against her. Tbe erossness of her 
temper, her habit of speaking to herself, or any 
other oddity in which she might indulge, were 
reoeiyed as eyidenee, and she rarely eseaped 
being burnt to death. The last execution for 
witchcraft took place in Sutherland, in 1727. 
The laws against witchcraft are now abolished, 
and it is yery rare to hear of it, eyen amongst the 
Tulgar and %norant. 



« ^ 
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XTslnir-Jamtt tlM Fint^i deteiiptlon of liw town--C«irdor Owti» 
— Story of SimoBr-^Xiord LoYi^t; 

OXOXASXX. 

Its fiEheriei. 



Tlie Gieat Caledoalftil Qunl— 'Bsttle of Cnlkxlen— Deftat <^ tbe 
Fratender— €caelty of the TiotoM— F<HrtB^Beii Nevlik 

Naibnshirb is boQiid^d on the nor& by tbd 
Frith of Moray ; on the east and north-east by 
Elgin : and on the south and west by InTerness. 

Its capital, Nairn, is a small, iH paved town, 

althoBgh improved withm the last few years; 

Gaelic was formerly spoken at one end of the 

town, and Lowland Scotch or English at the 

other. James I, of Ef gland, once astonished 

some of his new English courtiers, who were 

joldng him about the insignificant country of 

his birth, by saying, " Gentlemen, I can tell 

ye though, that I have a .town in Scotlaiid, tiiat 

of Nairn, which is sae big that twa differdBt 
(143) 
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tongaes are spoken in it, and the natives at the 
ae end canna understand what is spoken bj the 
natives of the other." 

At Cawdor Castle is a ourionsly contrived 
secret chamber, where the noted Simon, Lord 
Lovat, hid in the insurrection of 1745. Lord 
Lovat, who was affronted with the govermnent for 
some of their proceedings against him, was one 
of those who invited Prince Charles JBdward over 
to Scotland, in order to regain possession of his 
dominions. He was a mean and contemptible 
character, however, thoroughly selfish, and quite 
incapable of any sincere regard to the Pretender 
or any one else. He was very undecided in his 
conduct and deficient in all principle. Lord 
Lovat was twice married. His second wife he 
treated with terrible cruelty, and without provo- 
cation shut up the poor lady in a turret of hia 
castle, neither allowing her food nor clothes 
suitable to her situation^ It is said that a friend 
of hers went to Castle Downie, to see if the 
report she had heard of her lot were true. She 
did not give Ix>vat any warning of her intention, 
and^he was obliged, therefore, to let her see his 
wife. Accordingly ^e went to her lonely prison 



obamber and announced the arrival of her friend. 

" As it is my pleasure, madam/' he said, " that 

you receive your visitor in the character of a 

contented, affectionate wife, be pleaded ^to dress 

yourself and come down with the free air of the 

niistres9 of the mansion, happy in her husband's 

affections. It will become you to beware how 

you give tbe least hint of discord between you. 

and me ; foi* secret eyes will be upon you.'* I«\ 

this manner the poor lady met her friend, wht). 

although she had no opportunity of speaking to^ 

her in private, saw quite enou^ to convince hcr- 

of her wretchedness ; and when she left the castle* 

implored Lady Lovat's family to liberate her, and' 

soon afterwards she was freed from her long and< 

cruel confinement, and obtained a separation fiom 

ker husband. 

He was beheaded at the tower for his part ib> 

the rebellion. He was very old at the time oi'His 

death, and showed no isigns of fear or rq^tl. 

There is an old adage, that " it is easier to» die 

well than to live well," but there are Scripture 

words still more to the purpose, that *' the wished 

have no band^ in their death." 

I have not anything interesting to tell jfw of 
7 
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the county of Nairn, and we will ibereTore proceed 
to that of Ckomartt, a very small county, which 
seems as though it ought to be included in Koss, 
by which county it is bounded on the south, and 
by the Cromarty Frith on the north. 

The capital, Cromarty,- is one of the prettiest 
towns in Scotland ; it lies on a promontory jutting 
out between the Cromarty and Moray Friths, and 
the ground is slightly elevated. The common 
people are very industrious and fully employed 
in herring fisheries. It has a capital harbor 
capable of admitting vessels of 400 tons. 

We are now come to consider that part of Scot- 
land usually called the North Highlands, which in 
a general sense comprehends the counties of 
Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, and Caithness ; all 
that vast tract lying beyond the Caledonian 
canal, which you may see marked on the map. 

The county of Inverness is bounded on the 
north by Ross; on the south by Argyle and 
Perth; on the east by Nairn, Elgin, and Banff; 
and on the west by Skye and the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Great Caledonian Glen, wbich stretches 
upwards of 50 miles is almost entirely occupied 
by a «hain of beautiful lakes. Its eastern ez<* 
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tremity opeas at the passage at ihe river Nesa 
iiito the Moray Firth, and on the west it ooie- 
lAonioates with the ocean, by a long ialet of sea, 
eaUed Linnhe ' Loch. The long chain of lakes 
which occupy the Great Glen, suggested the 
idea of opening one grand passage through this 
part of the .country between the German Ocean 
on the east and the Atlantic on the west, in 
order to obviate the danger of sailing round the 
entire north of Scotland. It was also imagined 
that as the depth of the lakes was uniform, the 
expense of making this canal would not be very 
great. . Gt)vemment granted twenty thousand 
pounds for the purpose, but the work cost more 
than a nullion of money. The length of this 
oanal or artificial riyer is sixty miles and a half, 
of which more than thirty-seyen pass through 
Loch Ness, Loch Oich, and Loch Lochie. It 
begins at Claohnacary, near Inverness, and ends 
at Oorpaoh, near Fort William. This great 
undertaking after twenty years' labor was opened 
from sea to sea, in the year lj822.. The canal, 
where artificial, is one hundred and twenty feet 
wide at the surface, and twenty leet in depth, 
* and is capable of passing a thirty*two gun frigate. 
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or any of the largest of the ships whkh sail fron 
the Baltic, from sea to sea. The extreme depth 
of Loch Ness, one of the largest fresh water lak^, 
is one hundred and thirty-five fathoms, and it 
has never been known to freeze. 

The town of Inverness stands on the river Ness. 
It is a large well built town, and is considered th« 
capital of the North Highlands. Ht is a place of 
great antiquity. In 1816 an earthquake whiol: 
extended over the greater part of Scotland, was 
severely felt in Inverness. The shock was pre* 
ceded by a great rumbling noise, bells rung, 
birds were knockeid from their perches, and much 
damage was done to many buildings. The in* 
habitants were terrified,, and many hurried to tiie 
fields, where 4he^ remained until evening. T^ 
married women of the lower ranks in this towii 
walk the streets without bonnets, and the sin^ 
women without even caps. There was in 1819 
only one mail coach, established between Invei^ 
ness and Thurso. When a great man once enter- 
ed the town in a carriage, before ihka period, tbe 
simple people made low bows to the ooaobmsS) 
actually believing him to be the most important 
nerson in the vehicle. 
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The obje*Dt of the greatest interest in the Ticini- 
ty of Inverness, is a stee^ rugged hill, called 
Craig Phadrio, one thousand one hundred and 
fifty feet above the river Ness. It lies nearly a 
mile west of the town, and commands a beautiful 
view. Craig Phadric is noted for the remains of 
one of those fortifications common in the north 
and west of Scotland and which from the appear- 
ance of the stones, have received the name of 
Vitrified Fort. Vitrification comes from a Latin 
word signifying glass, and ^ese stones or flints 
appcii'- of a glassy nature. These forts are sup- 
posed to na« j». been the work of the early inhabit- 
ants of Scotland. 

CuUoden in this* county is noted for the defeat 
of Prince Charles Edward, the Pretender. His 
triumph at Preston encouraged him to go to Eng- 
land, but he was soon obliged to retre&t. A curi- 
ous incident is told as having occurred during 
this march, which will show you how ignorant in 
the seventeenth century, were the English of their 
northern neighbors. A poor woman of Ciirlisle 
actually hid up her children, and confessed to 
one of the soldiers, that she, in common with many 
of her neighbors, believed that Highlanders were. 
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oaimibalfl, and particularly loredthe fltfsh of jonng 
children. 

After Be:teral contests the two armies drew up 
to Cal)oden Moor. The G-ovemment army wa0 
commanded by the Duke of Oumberland, soa of 
George II. The defeat of the Pretender was to- 
tal. Many aooounts are given . of the extreme 
cruelty of the Dake of Cnmberland after battle, 
but it is very likely they are exaggerated by his 
enemies. The Dake had learned . war in Ger- 
many, where the severest infliction upon the ene* 
my was never withheld, if necessary, or supposed 
necessary, either to obtain an advantage or to pre- 
serve one when gained. Even the day after the 
battle, when the fijrst excitement was passed, par- 
ties of wounded men were draped from the 
thickets and huts in which they had found refuge, 
and cruelly fired upon, or coolly knocked on the 
head by the soldiers with thick muskets. The 
conquering army lost one thousand men. One 
thousand men ! You read it carelessly, perhaps ; 
but stop a moment and consider. One thousand 
men, out of whom one trembles to think how few 
were prepared— one thousand men hurried to 
' eternity by the dreadful, heartless, cruel, desola- 
ig scourge of war. And yet in this our nine- 



teentfa eentary^ it is not imooniinom to hear war 
excused, nay, eyen ^tolled. Bojrs are wont to read 
of battles in history with all' the interest that they* 
would feel in an exciting cricket match; and, in 
fancy, stand npon the battle field, caring little for 
the wounded or the dying around, if but their 
favorite side ifin the day. There is no glory in 
battle, children ; it cannot be too often sounded 
in your cars. There is no glory in war. Look at . 
j7uUoden. It is not an extreme case. 

After the battle' the prisoners were seput to the 
Tolbootb, or jail, at Inverness ; allowed but a 
scanty portion of meal for food ; and after a sea* 
son of confinement they were put into a vessel 
axtd. sent to London, to be dealt with acconding to 
the pleasure of government. In one vessel one 
hundred and fifty- seven half - starved, half- clad, 
creatures were crowded ; they were kept nt sea 

nearly eight monthiS, and out of one hundred and 
fifty. -seven, but fbrty-nine lived to land. Of 
Charles' esei^e and meknoholy end, I will tell 
yon in another plsioe. 

Fort Oeorge stands on a peninsula running 
into the Moray Frith ; it was begun in 1747, and 
cost more than £160,000. There are many wild 
and beautiful scenes in Invemesshire. The faU " 
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of Foyers is well wordi seeing ; tlie poet Bani8» 
when standing bj this fall, deseribed it ihns z—- 

*t Among tin kesthy hilb and nigged iroode, 
The roAring Fof en po«n hie ntowy flooda, 

Till fiiU be dashes on the roeky mounds, 
Where through a shapeless breach his stream resonnda ; 

Prone down the roek the whttening sheet desooids, 
And viewless Echo's ear astonished rei^.'' ' 

In the rocks adjoining the falls are many cari* 
ous caverns. Near Fort William is the beautiful 
mountain of Ben Nevis, which jis no less than four 
thousand three hundred and eighty feet in height, 
and part of it is composed of porphyry^ or red 
granite ; the ascent is not very easy, but the 

m 

views are considered sufficiently fine to repay the 
traveller for his toil. At the summit, and towards 
the north*east side of the mountain i^ a treme;i- 
dous precipice, and snow lies there throughout 
the year. You may on a clear day, and that it 
must be confessed by mountain climbers is not a 
very common event, see acvoss the whole island, 
from the Oerman to the Atlantic ocean. The 
chain of lakes, the lofty mountains, and tiie scat* 
tered islands, may, if fogs clear away and the day 
be fine, be seen distinctly. And now we must 
leave fnvernesshire, after but a faint desoriptiou 
^ its great and maiiy beauties. 
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Dornoch— An Old Cathedral— On^ a Bishopric. 

CAXTHITBSS. • 

Story of the family of Groat— Origin of John o*Groat*s honse*« 
OrlEney Islands— Maaufaeture of Kelp— Otters— Guillemots- 
Shetland Islands— Simplicity of the Inhabitants— Shetland 
Ponies. 

The county of Boss is bounded on the north by 
Sut3ierl«id ; '*on the Sonth by Inverness ; on the 
east by Morty and • DorBoch Friths ; and on the 
west by the great Miaeh. 

This is a mountainous county stretching from 

sea to sea. Dingwall, its ci^ital, is a neat town, 

but Tain is the chief town of the county. It is 

said that James lY, who lost his.Ufe at Flodden, 

once made a pilgrimage to Tain to expiate some 

offence. There are the ruins of a very ancient 

church here. Ben Wy vis> a lofty mountain whose 

top is covered with snow is worth notioc, but, 
(163) 
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there is little of interest connected with these 
northern counties. 

' Sutherland is bounded On the south hj Ross ; 
on the north-east by Caithness ; on the west by 
the great Minch ; and on the north by the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

It is a large square county. At its north-west- 
ern extremity is Cape Wrath, a very singular 
and gi^ntic headland. The hills in Sutherland 
are mostly dark and bleak, but here and there are 
some lovely vales. Dornoch, the county town of 
Sutherlandshire, was once a bishopric. It has 
now &llen into decay and is but a poor village. 
Its old cathedral is used.as a parislT church, and 
the palace as a county jail. It stands on a low 
sandy beach, half sand, half moor, and carries on 
some trade in fishing. Dornoch was one of the 
earliest settlements in Scotland. 

And now we are come to Caithness, the most 
northerly of^ Scotland's thirty-three counties, 
bounded on the • north by the Atlantic ; on the 
south and east by the German Ocean ; tad on the 
west by Sutherlandshire. 

Caithness is generally a level country but des- 
titute of trees ; its appearance, therefore, is not 
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pleasing. Wick, the county, town, is irregularly 
built and stands low, upon a river of the same 
name. It is greatly improved within the last few 
jears by the number of trees that have been 
planted. The northern part is called John 
o 'Groat's house. 

The tale of John o'Groat I will tell you. For 
its truth I cannot youch, but I think it is ' not 
wise to discard all legends, as there is usually 
some foundation for such stories, aind some truth 
at the bottom of a heap of fiction. A lowlander 
of the name of Groat once arrived at Caithness 
bearing a letter of recommendation to the gentle- 
men of th^ county from king James lY, with a 
request to some lairds, or land owners, to grant 
this Mr. Groat and his brother some land. They 
obtained land, settled, married, and became found- 
'ers of families. 

One night when the Groats had become a 
numerous race, there was a grand family party ; on 
what occasion I forget, but it might be Christmas. 
TJnfortunately a quarrel arose as to who should 
have the privilege of heading the table and' 
occupying that seat, considered in Scotland the 
most honorable, next to the doorf High wordp 
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began, sod fighting was tlires^eiied, wben John, a 
person of some importanoe and owner of the ferry 
to Orkney, rose, and, having with diffipulty stilled 
the. tumult by those soft words whieh usually 
turn away wrath, promised at the next meeting to 
settle the point peaceably and to the satkfaotioQ 
of all parties. Accordingly he set to work and 
erected on the extreme point of land an octagonal 
or eight-sided buildings corresponding to the 
eight branches of the family, having a door and 
window at each side, each division being furni^ed 
with a table of precisely the same shape ; and 
when the next family gathering took place, he 
introdueed his guests into the new building^ 
desiring each of his relatives to enter at his own 
door, and take his seat at his own table. Thus 
liie whole affair turned into a joke, and this is 
thef commonly received story of John o'Groat's 
house ; the ruins of which are still to be seen at 
the extreme point of Caithness, the most north- 
erly county of Scotland. 

To the north of Caithness lie several islands 
which are reckoned amongst the thirty-three 
counties of Scotland as one county. The 
Oekkets, that cluster which is nearest to Soot- 
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land, consist of a number of small ibldnd»' sur- 
roandi&g one much larger, called Pomona^ the 
capital of which, Kirkwall, has about two thous- 
and two hundred inhabitants, and its ancient 
cathedral is well worth seeing. It is the only 
cathedral *with the exception of that at Glasgow, 
which Buryived the reformation without injury. 

- A large fair is held yearly at Kirkwall, which 
used ^to last twenty dqys. The Orkney Isles 
export a great deal of kelp, and there is much 
cod» ling, and other fish, caught by the islanders. 
The situation of these northern islands is such 
that fuel is of course very scarce, and the sea is 
made to compensate for this deficiency by pro- 
Tiding immense quantitiesr of a weed^, called, in 
Scotland, tangle. The common English name is 
sea girdle, or sea hanger. The scientific name is 
lammara idigitata, so called because the frond is 
curiously divided into an unequal number of strap- 
shaped segments, somewhat resembling digits or 
fingers. This weed is very useful as manure, but 
especially so as fuel. When young the tender 
stalks of the frond are cried about the streets of 
Edinburgh as an article of food. Dulse, too, 
another sea-plant, haaibeen very useful in time 
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of scarcity, and formed a, principal part of the 
food of the poor Highlanders during a dreadfdl 
famine. 

I told you that the Orkney Isles exported a 
great deal of kelp. I will tell you what kelp is. 
It is manufactured from seaweed. All the larger 
fuci, (a class of marine J)lJfcts,) are employed for 
the purpose, but some are more prodacdve than 
others. The crop is collected in summer, when 
most of the weeds have attained their full growth. 
Like hay they are dried as rapidly aS possible , 
collected in heaps, and at the end of the season 
burnt; this is done by placing them in 'pits along 
• the sea-shore, when they are set on fire till they 
are reduced to dark, hard cakes, and in that state 
dalled kelp and exported ; it is very useful as 
manure. When the manufacture of kelp was first 
introduced into Scotland, the country people 
opposed it, dreading the smoke which they said 
would arise from the kilns where the weed was 
burnt. The smell they all declared would sicken, 
or kill, all the fish, or drive them far beyond the 
fisherman's reach ; but the value of this manofac* 
ture to the poor islanders is great, and their fears 
— and prejudices have prove# groundless. 
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Seals and oUers are to be seen abpul the coasts 
of the Orkneys, and both seal and otter hunting 
is a favorite diversion of the j3cotch. As I have 
described the seal in a former little volume which 
I wiote on Ireland, and think it likely you may 
have read it, I will give you a page to that curious 
creature, the otter. • « 

The otter belongs to the Mustela tribe, and is a 
kind of water weasel ; it is distinguished by a 
peculiarly broad, flat, head; the lips are large 
and fleshy, furnished with strong whiskers, which 
evidently communicate feeling ; the ears are small 
and close to the skuU ; and the eyes are provided 
with a membrane as a defence to the surface. 
Its tail is long, very stout, and muscular. In 
swimming and diving it ^jises this long tail as a - 
rudder. Its fur is close, short, and fine, consist- 
ing of a thick woolly under-coat, and an upper 
layer of smooth, glossy hairs. It dwells in hollows 
or caverns, and is an amphibious animal, going 
out to sea to ish, or entering mouths of rivers, 
where it makes sad havoc among the salmon ; so 
much so, that in som^ places a price is set upon 
its head. The otter goes out to hunt for its prey 
by night* In die day time it hides in some deep 
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recess. Its movements in the water are very 
elegant. When fish is scarce the otter will feed 
on rats or frogs. It has even heen known to ^o 
far inland, and to attack lambs, poultry, and suck- 
ing pigs, ^^hen the female wants to obtain fish 
for her young she will sometimefl go five, six, or 
even ten miles in a nig^t. The otter may be 
tamed, but it is capable of inflicting a very severe 
bite, and it does not look a very pleasant or ami- 
able animal. There are otters in the Zoological 
Gardens in London, which I recommend yoa 
to observe if you have an opportunity of going 
there. 

The variety of aquatic birds which frequent 
these islimds is very interesting. There is a 
curious bird called ]sf naturalists the FooBsh 
Guillemot, or Uria TroUe which abounds in the 
Orkneys. It obtains its name from suffering 
itself to be taken rather than quit the single 
egg over which it broods. They are migratory 
in their habits, and in winter time immense 
flocks pass along the coasts of Norway, France, 
Enghmd, and Holland. They cover the ledges of 
the rocks, ranged in crowded rows, each female 
sitting quite upright upon her solitary egg, which 
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she lays on the bare roek. They bU a wh(de 
month. In the antamn the guillemots leaye the 
rock, and betake themselves entirely to the ocean, 
when the old bird monlts or changes its feathers. 
The flocks now gradually pass southward, and 
following the shotds of fishes which leave our 
coast, they at length ifimh. the Mediterranean and 
the coast oi Sieily, where they feed on little fish» 
called anchovies and sardines. 

In summer the plumage of the guillemot is 
black about the head and neck, but the new plu- 
mage white, and in spring it becomes black, 
clouded with ash color. 

The black guillemot, another species, breeds 
abundantly both in the Orkney and Shetland 
Is]^, but is little known in the southern parts of 
the kingdom. 

The ShshiAnd Isles, which were formerly 
attached to the Danish kingdom, are very numer- 
ous. The principal are Yell, Unst, Bressa, and 
the largest called Mainland. 

Shetland is about sixty miles long. The^ ehief 
town is Lerwick. These Shetlanders, cut off as 
they are from all communication with others, one 
would suppose were very sociable amongst them« 
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selves, but this seems to be by no means the 
case. They know very little about their neigh- 
bors. 

There are no trees, and the general aspect is 
flreary enongh; but the Shetlanders live happy, 
simple lives. There are not, as you may suppose, 
many shops, and it is not an uncommon thing for 
a shopkeeper, if he wants a holiday, to shut np 
his shop at noon, and go out on a summer day's' 
excursion. 

They are famous for a small breed of ponies. 
The Shetland pony is often handsome, but the 
shoulders are low and thick ; the limbs, however, 
are well made, and the strength of the animal, in 
proportion to its size, is very great. It is a sure- 
footed, useful little animal, and of great vdae 
amongst the Highland mountains. It would snr* - 
prise you to see how surely and carefoUy the lit- 
tle Shetlander ascends difficult and stony paths, 

♦ 

or crosses the rocky beds of die mountain 
streams. 

The wool of the Shetland sheep is very beau- 
tiful. The Shetlanders are said to pass ^ great 
deal of time in sleep. Whej suffer much from 
poverty, and in time of scarcity the want of food 
\a severely felt by these poor islanders. 
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story of the Duke of Bothsay— St. KUd*— Lady Grange: 

The Hebrides or Western Isles amoimt to 
nearly three bundred, of which eighty-six are 
inhabited. In habits, language, dress, and cus- 
toms, they are not to be distinguished from the 
Highlanders of the main land. These islands 
^ere at one time independent, and governed by 
their own princes until the ninth century, when 
the Danes and Norwegians invaded and con- 

4 

quered them. They then gradually became the 
haunts of pirates, as the robbers of the sea are 
called. In the thirteenth century the Hebrides 
were nominally yielded to the Scottish King, 
but still in reality governed by powerful chief- 
tains, who. were very unwilling to submit to, or 

acknowledge, higher authority. These chiefs 
(16S) - 
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end their dcsoe&danto are known in history as 

the lords of the isles. 

Several of these islands are interesting, as 

haying afforded shelteit tQ the Pretender, whose 

story I promised to finish. When last wd left 

him it was after- the battle of 'GuUoden, ^&nd 

from this time the account of his life among^ 

these islands might almost make a tale of itself. 

After the total defeat of Culloden.he and a few 

companions fled from the field. They had to 

encQu&ter a dreadful storm before landing at 

Long Island, from which place he hoped to 

escape by a friend's ship. You must look for 

this Island on the map. '* His palace thai night 

was a cowhouse, without a door ; his couch o(* 

state was a dirty sail cloth and straw^, and his 

banquet oatmeal and a portion of a boiled cow.*' 

Benbecttla, another of the western isles, and 

« 

South Uist, were by turns his retreat, where he 
made known his arrival to Glanranald, a chief, 
and a friend of his cause. When Olanranald 
went to pay his respects to the young pHnoe, 
he found him in a wretched hovel, little better 
than a pigsty, his face haggard and his clothes 
dirty and torn. 
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At Glenooridale, in South Uist, after various 
dangers, he spent a few weeks in comparative 
cq^mfort. Every lurking place, however, was 

* carefully sought, and there was no rest for the 
po^r wanderer. General Campbell, in the em- 
ploy of the government, at length landed at South 
Uist, an^ poor Oharles was then in the utmost 
danger, on which occasion he owed his preser- 
vation to a young lady of the name of Flora Mac- 
donald. The home of this lady was at Skye, but 

~ she was, at the very time of the Pretender's need, 
at South Uist, on a visit to her brother, and for- 
tunately for Charles, intimate with the.Clanra- 
nalds, who, as I told you, favored his cause. 
Her step-father was an enemy to the prince, and 
as he had the . command of the soldiers then sta- 
tioned at South Uist, to get Charles away was 
rather a difficult matter. She therefore obtained 
a disguise for him, and dressing hhn in a flowered 
cotton gown, a light-colored quilted petticoat,, a 
white apron, and a dun camlet, made after the 
Irish fashion, resolved that he ^hould personate * 
an Irish girl who she was going to take to the 
service of some friend of hers in Slgre. Thus 
disguised she obtained from her father a pasap gpt | 
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for herself and the pretended Betty Burke, with 
a man servimt who accompanied them. Durii^ 
their wanderings they excited great cariosity; 
the servant, who did not know the secret, said 
to Flora one day, " What long strides that jade 
takes^ I dare say she's an Irish woman, or may 
he a man dressed up in woman's ^clothed/' In 
crossing a stream, Charles once held his petticoats 
so high that Flora told him he wotdd certainly 
be discoTcred if he were not more careful, so 
the next time he let them float in the water, 
and this did no better. " Your enemies," said 
one of his friends who joined them, ** call yon 
the Pretender ; all I can say is, that you are the 
worst I ever saw at your trade." 

After many dangers and narrow escapes they 
reached Kilbride in the Isle of Skye ; but they 
were now in the country of Alexander Macdonald, 
the prince's eftemy ; and you will sa^ that Flora 
ran some risk, when I tell you that she actually 
took the disguised prince into Macdonald's house. 
He was absent, indeed, but the house was fall of 
watchful, armed militn, and Flora had no alters^ 
tive but to trust the secret to his wife, Li^dy 
Margaret Macdonald, who although alarmed, did 

t betray him. 
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HeNwafl then put under Uie gmdanoe of another 
person, and shortly afterwards Flora herself fell 
into the hands of the soldiers. She was taken to 
London and kept in a kind of honorable imprison* 
ment until the aot of indemnity was passed, in 
1747, when this courageous ^1 returned to Scot- 
land. She was very much courted after her 
liberation, but flattery never spoiled her. She 
was modest and unaffected, never appearing to 
think that she had done any thing but an aot of 
common humanity. She married in Scotland and 
went to reside in America, but returned to her 
native island and died at Skye at the age of sev«* 
enty. She was buried in one of the sheets that 
Oharles slept in on one of his visits dj|ring his 
wanderings in the Hebrides, so romantic was her 
attachment through life to the Stuart family.^ 

And now we must close the story of Oharles. 
After five months' hardships and dangers, skulk* 
ing about the seas, the islands, and finally the 
mountains of the western islands, he received 
intelligence that two French frigates had arrived 
at Loch-na^Nuagh, a bay ih the eounty of Inver* 
nesB, wl^ich were ready to convey him and others 
of his party to France. . The parting with l^e old 
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oompanioiis of his adventares was very toucliiiig ; 
many shed tears. He arriyed safely in France, 
but quite failed in persuading King J^uls to help 
him to renew his attempts at reooyering his king- 
dom. He quarrelled with his father and brodier 
also, who tried to dissuade him from the attempt, 
And at last he was banished from France. It is 
related that he came over to London prirately, 
and had a secret interview witli one or two of the 
Jacobite party, but nothing enoouraging trans- 
^ pired, and he returned a disappointed man. 

The last years of his life were wr^tclxed^'As 
a young man, whilst hope was high in his beart, 
and he was occupied in endeavoring to secure the 
darling object of his life, there appeared some 
good and amiable features in his character. He 
was, undoubtedly, very dear to many of the High* 
landers. When lEirst he entered on his campaign 
in Scotland, he would walk by the side of some 
old Highland chief, talking familiarly ^ith him on 
things that he knew would interest him; would 
listen with untiring attention to long details of 
his ancestors, family affairs, songs and legends, 
and so did he win on the affections of thoqe Ml|DpIo 
people, that many years ikfterwards his feIlow-ad« 
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^i«ntarers could not speak of him without a sigh 
or a tear. After his hanishmeiit from France 
tmi the dei^th of all his hopes, he fell into very 
bad habits. He had, daring his Highland wand* 
erings, contracted a taste for drinking, and this 
grew npon him. Disappointment had soured 
hb temper, and he made his wife* Louisa Princess 
Stolbers, so unhappy that she retired to a convent. 
Some gleams of love of his country, and of ro- 
mantic imd ardent attachment to the Highlanas 
are mentioned amidst the dark dosing years of 
his Ufe. Mr. Qreathead, a friend of the celebra- 
ted statesman Fox, succeeded in obtaining an in- 
terview with Prince Ghkrles, who then resided at 
Borne, and he led the conversation to the failure 
of his enterprise years before. At first Charles 
seemed reluctant to speak of it, but after a time 
he shook off his wonted dulness, and the poor old 
man grew bright as he narrated all his wander- 
ings, his campaigns, and finally his escapes from 
the Hebrides ; but suddenly the tide of recollec- 
tion grew too strong, his eye glazed, and he fell 
in convulsions on the floor. The noise brought in 
his daughter, who said to Mr. Greathead, ** Sir 

what is this 1 no on« dares to mention these suV- 
8 
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jects to my father. Yon haye Veefi talMiig of 
Sootlftnd and the Higfakads." He died at Flor- ^ 
ence, in 1798, of paby, and vas hurled at Fres- 
cati. We have only noticed the Hebrides as con* 
nected wiih'the history of the Pretender, hnt 
they possess many attractions. 

The island of Mall is of conside^ble extent, 
and isrVery mnch intersected with arms of the 
sea. It is hilly and even monntainons. 

!rhe mineralogy of this island is rery interest- 
ing ; ^ great part of it lies npon a bed of green* 
dtone or whinstone, and in a great many places 
the rocks are of basalt. Limestone is also abun-* 
dant, and coals have been fonnd in different parts. 
There are rooks of a rare mineral,, ealled white 
lava. Pebbles of great variety and beauty are 
found npon the seashore, and there are some cari- 
ous caves in the island. 

The moantain called Ben More, near the head 
of Lock-na-Keal, is supposed to rise three thou- 
»and f^et above the level of the sea, and com- 
mands a view of nearly the whole of the Hebrides. 
There are numerous herds of deer, with large co- 
veys of grouse, black cock, and other game. . 

The island of St. Kilda watri place of confine- 
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mei^t for the unfortoBate La4j OcaQge. Lord 
and Lady Grange had lived happily together for 
aome years, imd had had several children, whei^ 
in 1780, l^ey determined to separate. Of course 
it is difficult to determine who waS really in 
fault, and very likely, as is the case with quar- 
rels generally, there were faults on both sides. 
However this may have' been, they separated. 
Lord Grange agreeing to give his '^ife one hun- 
dred pounds, aryear if she kept away from him. 
After spending some time in the country she 
came to Edinburgh, that she might soinetimes see 
her children, and tried to yaduce him to take her 
back. According to Lord Grange she used to 
follow hin^ and torment him by calling after him 
in the street and even at church. It appears^ 
however, that her threats to expose some treason- 
able practices of Lord Grange, frightened him,.for 
she was onoe actually on her way to London for 
that purpose. " What/' said he, *' was a man to 
do with, such a wife V* I will tell vou what he 
did. He laid a plan with some Highland chiefs^ 
amongst whom was the noted Lord Lovat, to seise 
her at her lodgix^s, gag l^er, and carry her off as 
though she had been dead. After being i 
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oned in different plaoes she was conyeyed to ^4b 
lonely isUmd of St. Kilda. There she^^must hare 
led a desolate life indeed, for the few inhabitants 
there were eould only speak Oaelie. No'^ books, 
no intelligenee f^om the world reached her. In 
this manner seven dreary years passed at St. Kil- 
da. She often made efforts to bribe the islanders 
to rescue her. Once a stray vessel sent a boat 
ashore for water. She no sooner heard of it than 
she sent the minister's wife to apprise the sailors 
of her situation, but Mrs. Maelennan did not reach 
the spot in time. She was kind to the poor peo- 
ple, often giving them of her stores, but her tem- 
per and habits did not gain therr esteem. She oft- 
en drank too much, and whenever any one near her 
made a mistake, she flew into a violent passion. 

At last Mrs. Maelennan, who left the islanll, 
communicated the secret of her confinement to 
her friends. A vessel was sent to liberate her, 
bui^ did not succeed in arriving at the island. And 
shortiy aftoj^ she died in her place of imprison* 
ment. This circumstance shows us how barbaroos, 
even at that time, were the habits <^ the Soottish 
gentry. . Lady Grange died as l$to as 1785. Now^ 
• Brdays she would have been kindly and humane^ 
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treated, and placed in temporary eonfiaement, 
where her ungovernable temper would have been 
treated as a mental defect, and every means used 
to restore her to reason and liberty. 

About eight miles from Mull is the island of 
Stafifa. It is aliout two miles in circumference, 
bounded by cliffs and broken «into numerous re* 
cesses and promontories. The Clamshell cave, 
80 called from its supposed resembla;Dce to a shell 
of that description, is very remarkable. 

The magnificent columns which form the prin- 
cipal objects of interest in Staffa, commence here 
upon the left of the entrance, and over-hanging 
it, they extend from forty to fifty feet without a 
joint, and are bo bent as to form a series of ribs 
not unlike the timbers of a ship. On the other 
si4e, the broken ends of columns look like a honey- 
comb ; but by far the most sin|;ular of the cayenui 
is that which is known by the name of Fingal's 
cave. The original Oaelio name is Uaimh Binn, 
the musical cave, a name derived from the echo of 
the waves. The entrance to the cafve Is about 
sixty-six feet high, and the full wonders and beau* 
ties of this curious place can only be seen by 
entering it in a boat. T^e roof is in some plaoea 
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formed of rook, and ia others of the broken ends 
of pHlar4e( ; from the crerioes staltotites appear, 
and the variety of tints reflected on these, cause a 
marvellous and beautiful effect. As. the sea nev- 
er entirely leaves tiie cave, the only floor is the 
lovely green water. 

The island of Staffa lies in the same lon^tude 
as the celebrated Giant's causeway on the nortli 
eoaet of Ireland, and it 4s thought probable thai 
the curious basaltic formation is continued under- 
neath the sea from one to the other. Its name 
Staffa is Norwegian, .and derived from Staf or 
Stave, its pillars having been supposed to resem- 
ble staves. The diameter of the columns va^jes 
from two to four feet. ," 

The island of lona or Icolmkill lies south-west 
of StalTa, at a distance of nine miles. Both lona 
and Stafia lie ia the great bay called Loch-na- 
Keal, which, as you may observe on the map, 
almost divides, the island of Mull. The common 
name is lona, which signifies island tf taaves. 
Before Christianity was introduced, there is said 
to have been a druidieal establishment on the 
island ; and a green eminence still retains the 
-tame of the Druids' Burial Place. 
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In 666 St/Colamba landed here from Ireland, 
to preach Ghristianity, to Uie Picts, who made 
him a grant of the whole island. Here he foiin* 
ded an' order of monkB, who differed in some par- 
ticulars from the Bomish church. Columba died 
in the seventy-seventh year of his age. The re- 
ligious establishment flourished for more than two 
centuries, but in 807 the Danes invaded lona, kil- 
led most of the monks, and compelled the others, 
with Collach their abbott, to take flight. 

The pathMral is said to have been rebuilt by 
Queen Margaret about the end of the eleventh 
century. The high altar of white marble which 
stood at the head of the chancel, has been remov- 
ed piece-meal, from a superstitious notion that a 
fragment. of it was a sure protection against ship- 
wrecks or other calamities. The remains of the 
eloisters and the college are very interesting. It 
was the usual cemetery of the ancient Scottish 
Kings. This is the ground alluded to b^ Shake- 
speat. in his tragedy of Macbeth, which I have 
already mentioned to you. The lines to which I 
refer, in speaking of King Duncan's body, are 
these, 

" Carried to Cobnes-kUl ; 
The sacred storehouse of his predeoessorg, 
And guardian of their bones.'' 
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Here are the remaioa of forty-ei|^t Scotch, foar 
Irish, eight Norwegian, and OHe Freneh Eing^ 
and near the royal tombs repose nanjr lords of 
the isles. At the monastery of lona were depos- 
ited the old Scottish records. 

The Island is about three miles long, and eon- 
tains some inhabitants. A place of worship has 
been erected. In the middle of the island there 
are some sli^t hills, but it is generally fiat. 
The hills produce fine pasture. It abounds in 
valuable minerals, particularly a betflitiful kind of 
mineral called the green serpentine. In the bay 
of Port-na-Ouraich, where Columba first landed, 
are some very curious green pebbles, and many 
rare pla]!its are found in different parts. 

The eounty of Bute comprises the three islands, 
Bute, Arran, and Cumbray. Bute is a healthy, 
pleasant place, atfd its climate is much milder 
than that of many parts of Scotland. 

The dd castle of Rpthsay was a favorite resi- 
dence of Bobert III, who mi^e his eldest son 
Diike of Bothsay, a title since borne by the heir to 
the Briti£^ crown. King Bobert III was a peace- 
ful, religious man, but not firm, and easily impo* 
sed upon, particularly by his brother, the Duke of 
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Albany. This Prinoe, the next heir to the crown, 
continually made mischief between the Duke and 
his father, at last persuaded the King to consign 
the young man to his care. The history of that 
time is imperfect, and I am not sure what charges 
were ma'de against the Duke, but he was impris* 
i>i;ied in Falkland castle, in Fife, belonging to Al* 
bany. When in that gloomy place he was shut 
up in a dungeon, deprived of fooQ. . It is said that 
one woman, who heard his groans, conveyed a few 
barley cakes to the captive, but she was discov- 
ered, jmd the unhappy prince was actually allow* 
ed to starve to death, in the month of March, 1402. 
There is no evidence that the poor old king sus- 
pected the foul play which his son received ; he 
did not live very long after, but died broken 
hearted. 

The island of Arran, celebrated for its moun- 
tains and glens, of which Goat Fell is the highest, 
has some very picturesque scenery, and part of 
it is well farmed. 1 do not think that any of the 
other islands belonging to Scotland are worthy of 
particular notice. 
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WB.have now finished our accdunt of Scotland^ 
its thirty-three ooanties, and adjaoent islands. 1% 
has been difficult to resist many interesting sub- 
jects, which would bave swelled the little volume 
to an undesirable size ; but if the few sketohes 
we have given should induce you to look deeper 
into the history of the country, it will have an* 
swered the end for which it was writt^i. The 
Scotch character is, like that of the Irish, variously 
dealt wiih. You will hear some persons abuse 
the Scotch, call them a crafty, double minded, 
over-reaching nation^ and so forth. 

Dr. Oarus, a physician in the train of the King 

of Saxony, who travelled through England and 

Scotland in 1844, speaks of the English as pes* 

sessing plenty of pedantry and unconcealed * and 

conspicuous egotism. He says, moreover, that we 

have never owned one great histx)riea^ painter, 

sculptor, or musician. Of some things in the 

great city of London, of which we, and esn^cially 

Londoners, arc so proud, this same Cams says", 
(178). - . 
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** St. PauPs is one of the most tasteless collections 
of eolamns, yavltad roofs, eaves, and siatnes, that 
encumfaerSi the earth ; Westminster Abbey it 
great, bat not imposing, and tiiie design of the 
New Houses of Parliament irrational.'* In the ex- 
bibitiip of paintings, he complains that he had tof 
^ead in the catalogue all he did not see in the pio- 
tnres ; and of our musical taste he says, *' the Eng* 
lirii are prone to mistake m«re noise for music," 
&c. So you see how we strike strangers. 

Scotland is a heautifitil country, but it is sad to 
reflect how, amidst the Idyeliestof nature's scenes, 
poverty darkens the fairest picture. How suffer^ 
ing and starvation oppress those whose eyes be- 
hold, day by day, some of the noblest of the Cre* 
ator's works. Within a few miles of Dunkeld, in 
the lovely county of Perthshire, there is a wretch- 
ed group of huts, worse than which are scarcely 
to be met with even amidst the wildest moantain 
scenery, and far in the Highlands the misery of 
the inhabitants is not surpassed by that of the 
poor Irish. The love of drink is, alas, a great 
mare to the Scotch. In Glasgowrthe amount of 
3piritaoas liquors consumed is enormous. And 
.this habit has a very evil influence on the poorer 
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classes. The Scotch are generally industrious 
and tbrivin j ; tbej are great gardeners, are aetivo 
in tliei^ habits, and a strong muscular people. 
Thej a3cribe much of this to their national food 
of oatmeal, which forms a large portion <^ the diet 
of the peasantry. It is made into thin cake^i^ and 
some persons are very fond of it, but it is i^ taste 
that has usually to be acquired. 

Old differences and feuds are now healed, and 
there is little more to distinguirii the Scotch from 
the English than the yariety of dialect and some 
few habits. A Cornish man is not exactly like a 
Yorkshire man ; neither is an inhabitant of Scot- 
land like an Unglishmiui in all respects, but there 
is less jealousy and more and more friendly and 
brotherly feeling between tfie two countries, uni- 
ted under one gorernment. Ciyiliaation and in* 
creased facilities for travellkg bring us nearer 
together, and as we see more of one anoHier we 
shall be disposed both to fe^l and to be brotherly 
and charitable to the defects which we each pos* 
sess ; and to rejoice like those of one family in the 
good and prosperity which each enjoys. 
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